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on foot or rode in mall-coaches. and amusing. Just think of al 0 
Great citles, but also falrytale-like restaurants offering speckl tt] پٹ خڃ‎ 
towns no larger than a football and the many small tavemsıı 2 : 


pitch. Then again, the modern nearly every corner! 
aspect as In West Beriln's 1 

Mãrkisches Viertel or Hansa-Viertel, 

created by famous architects frOM 

all over the world. A journey 

through Germany's towns and 


Moscow changes tack 
on. arms policy 


` Soviet propaganda's mettiods against 
SAEED E GEE AR 2 MF TS ARE E Genscher can be summed up in the 
و‎ phrase: beat him ,in order tO wrest PO» 
litical concessions from bim. . .. 
The Soviet aim .is to persuade the 
ین‎ government fall یی‎ all 
ا‎ th thelr proposal for a moratorium on 
i YS and parfY the Nato decislon to modermise its me- 
AD dium-range nuclear weapons arsenal — 
cow ‘diplomats are past masters even though Genscher's position on this 
lı the arts of alternating the stick issue is uncompromisingly clear. 
I tte.carot. For some months NOW, The word is that Soviet attempts to 
id: propaganda has been extremely broach the subject of medium-range 
on: Bonn Foreign Minister Hans. missiles or to persuade Genscher to £0 
h Genscher, who recently paid a back on a Nato decision would be to lit- 
visit to Moscow. tle purpose. The same source said that 
the tune has changed completely the demand for military equality must 
1.Censcher is being pampered with also apply to the Federal Republic of 


iments. Clearly at times when Germany. Bonn Forelgn Minister Hans-Diotrich Ganscher in Moscow with Soviet partY chlef 
4 relations with Washington and In what areas, then, can progress Dê Leonid Brezhnev. (Photo: Sven Simon) 
E" ا‎ cool, all the more importance made? e journeys to E 
MiDiisched to Western European olicy. ton and now to Moscow remind one o! ۰. 0 2 . 
Win September last ar Pals, he the bee's pollination function: the Soviets Irish premier and forelgn 
liri organ of the Soviet Communist aê interested in talking to Genscher be- 
llr: sccused Genscher of “gross at cause after his consultations with the © »۾‎ 6 » 
Hand sanders on the USSR and its new Amerlcan administration he is the minister vISIL Bonn 
mpiey? first Western politician who can give 0 2 . 


in February Pravda wrote that them 2 direct insight into the American ire Premler Charles Haughey visited  expêécted. when Eire devalues the green 
kad sunk so low that he had way of thinking. Eon recently for talks with the pound and home farm prices rise 43 4 


: the “elementary norms of in- He can thus have a fertilising effect Bonn government. Haughey, who was result. 

Fpl dealings. on the Soviet viewpoint. accompanied by Foreign Minister Leni- Inflation is going hand in hand with 
2 i sd that Genscheri was an exem- However, the signs at the moment In¬ jan, met Chancellor Helmut Schmidt  siow growth. İn its last budget the 20” 
LI ppil of Washington, someone dicate that there is little likelihood of ‘and President Karl Carstens. vernment forecast faster growth of ,the 


0, rpeated everything Washington 4" improvement, in reletions between Their discussions ceitred on EEC gross national product, but after the 
And the Soviet press biamed him the Soviet Union and the United States. questions, the internationsl situation amd high inflation ‘rise of 1980 growth only 
e ûl for “ringing the bells of anti : The East-West. climate is not good the preparation of the Ottawa economic rose i per cent, 

{ılander.” : 2 and developments ‘İn. ‘Poland meske a summit. : : „` Its hoped that,an investment budget 
ا کے‎ thaw anything but probable at the At home, Haughey faces a difficult introduced In January will give further 
Pp I . moment, 0... or .: economic situation, and that in election impulses ‘to growth. However, Dublin 
: oland: food 2 The assassination attempt on Presi year. In February the inflation rate, .. economists are not optimistic. With 
i “„..,. „ent Reagan will.put him out of. action which was 19 per cênit last year, 10S0 tO growth almost static and unemployment 
CFiSÎS ( qi for some time and so wll hardly acc 21 per cent. Of this 2.3 per cent ws rising (more than 12 per cent), the gap 

TISÎS Or HOL4 Iermte the proceeding. Peter Selille caused by higher indirect taxen trode in he bnlence of repens it aly to 
e ا‎ : 3t January. Further price'tises oan be increase. : 150m - : 

: en: E i Janey Ft 8P EK AO «now. expected to rise to 1.lbn punt bY 
the end of the year. '.; i ' Her. 

"The. balance of ‘payments for... 1980 
shows a drop in the deficit from .1.4 .tO 
1.0bn punt. The' main reason for this is 
adrop.İin imports. 1 

(Handelsblatt, 31. March 1981) 
da HOLUNUULIUNITIHILIN 


î thst the Polish. trade union So” 
laity has called off plans for a 
Fl strike, panic reports İn the' War- 
Kese that the country only had 12 
pply of food have disappeared: 

Ils indicates that 'the ‘reports have 
! Fl heir purpose of putting pressure 
iduity and provoking housewives 
i their striking husbands. 

the very least, the accuracy, of these 
ê Open to ‘doubt: and even if 
št discontent’ witfi the tricks of the 
ment is understandable it i5 o bê 
hat someone in Warsaw ufıdere+ 


Freudel 


nberg .. .: i 


`. “INTHIS ISSUE 
'gERMAN AFFAIRS ° Bege; 3 
MPs, offlolals, look back to.the ... 
Sovlstposed dilamima of 1952.7 . 
. .,.Pags 6 


’1 ` From’a şmall beginning tû en’ '', 
International mèeting place. 


. ` EDUGATION 


ied the supply situation... : . :: :ENERGY  .. E 8 

Î the Poles’ sutvival depended’ ‘ „Europe ready to finalise huge 003... 
j rupplies from: the, EEC, they: „deal with SovletUnlon, ’ ,... .. 
ù a bad way indeed. True, thé’ EC e !HE HANOVER FAIR Pagê’ 7 


mission, aftet, lengthy: deliberation, 
red on a second'-inimediate, aid 
me for Poland, but before mêat, 


thd sugar’ reach Polish families’ SATION Ppa: 
me time will pasé, . ... 0 .:,Obsessior.with marks blamed for’: ٣ 
frst ald programê took, several „.. suleides and dryg-téking 2 


ji Bofin by &hantallbr Shiite! 
ii air) Fhotordod I1i: 


lr. For some weeksı the Poles could ا ا ا‎ 

ıı The.next,editlon:’ .. 
THE GERMAN TRIBUNE 
wlll.appesr on 26 Apri, 


Germanys ا‎ 
towns and cities be De 


` from times when people still went ‘cltles ls like a study trip, exci 


Let's take Bremen: both city and 
port where, however, in the 
Schnoor district, pleturesque alley8, 
once the home of medlevaî 
craftsmen, and 500-year-old gabled 
houses are to be found. Or the 
emall township of Münzenberg In 
Hesse, with Its castle. Or Fritzlar, 
with halftimbered bulldings, 
alcoves, fountains and lanes dating 


Republic ‘of Germany’ an affluent society 


asye. 

At that time, said Adenauer resear- 
chers Klaus Gott, Adenauer still had to 
worry about losing his majority. 

Ex-chancellor Kurt-Georg Kiesinger 
polnted to opinion surveys of the time 
which showed that the popularity of the 
CDU had dropped to 29 per cent after 
the March Note and that of the SPD 
risen, to 38 per cenit. : 

Historian ..Arnulf Baring pointed to 
another reason for Adenauer's attitude. 
Adenauer, he sald, had been convinced 
that tha Germans .would. not be. able to 
cope .with the risk of negotiations with 
the Soviets and hence an existence on 
their own between the blocs. 

This léd the. discussion to the ‘basic 
convictions resting on half a century of 
German history ,on which Adenauers 
policy hinged — an aspect that could 
help to explain reactions that transcend- 
ed. topical circumstances. : 

This includes the Germans’ view. of 
themselves, 

Perhaps the reason for the lasting ef 
fect of the 1952 Note lles in the fact 
that the discussion has activated all this 
in relation to an exemplary situation, 

Hermann Rudolph 
(Dla Zelt, 3 Aprih 1981) 


THE GERMAN TRIBUNE 


` MPs, officials look back to the 
` Soviet-posed dilemma of 1952. 


But were the policy makers at the 


time actually capable of seeing things 
from such a Vantage point? 


It was Gerd Bucerius, at that time a 


CDU member of parliament, who guid- 
ed the discussion back to the restructed 
field for. which German politics’ 'of ‘the 
time had opted. کے‎ 


sald Bucerius: . “We had agreements 


ready to be slgned' on the’ atie hand and 
a tiny hope on the other” 8 1 


In welghing the two, the risk of prob 


ing further into the Moscow offer seem 
ed too great. 
We had to make a clear-cut decision for 
the one or the other within a matter of 
days.” : 


“TE was’ as simiple as this: 


Moreover, the Adenauer who had to 


make the decision at the time was not 
yet the father figure of 1957 and the 
CDU was 
“chancellors party’, Or WBS 


far from being a cohesive 
the Federal 


Survey shows 68 per cent 


ed with 14 per cent among CDU/CSU 
sympathisers.” 

Germans are largely pessimistic regar- 
ding actual reunification: 69 per cent 
hold that the Iron Curtain is a lasting 
border dividing Germany In two; 30 per 
cent hold the opposite view; and .one 
per cent had no opinion. 

Most blame the Soviet Union for the 
division of the nation (33 per cent); 23 
per cent put the blame on the GDR go- 
vernment and 22 per cent ol Hitler. 
Another 20 per cent blame the Western 
Allies, six per cent Adenauer and the 
CDU/CSU; and 13 per cent say that all 
bear some of the blame. 

Fifteen per cent attribute the division 
of the nation to the two power blocs. 


favour reunited Germany 


Solution Iles In ‘the 
course of history” 


`` Asked ,who would be most likely to 
bring about reunification, 20 per cent 
said “the course of history.” 
,„ Others said the governments of the 
GDR and West Germany (18 per cent) 
the USA and USSR jointly (17 per cent) 
the will of the people i the two Ger» 
manlés (14 þer cent); nobody (14 per 
cent), USSR. alone (1 per: cent} 4 
strongarm politician (4 per cent}; the 
‘USA, alone and the UN! (3: per cent 
each). the. SPD-FDP. coalition. and Nato 
2 per: cent each), the’ CDU/CSU op- 
itlon. and the churches (one per cent 
i E 3 
Sixty-eight percent consider. free elecr 
tions in, both: parts of Germany. as: the. 
;way.of achieving reunification, Only 26. 
"ger cent. favour , an, agreement between 
the superpowers and Tour per. cent .wWişh 
»for, reunification. under şuperpoWer ,P!e§- 


gur. i a 
Sixty.three per cent zay {het Peoples 
in; sich countries as Germany, Kore 
“and China should press for teunification. 
Thirty-four per’ teht, inciyiding may 
young people, want to accept the situê- 
Hon as it is. ' “Heliz Viefala ' 
jis U, 1-DI WoL. 34-Marolt- LSB 1) 


thé term should remind Us to be 


..Apd.C 


27 Marçh 1981) ''i 


TE 


ixty-eight per cent of West Germans 
J favour. reunification in a Western” 
type state, and only one per cent want û 
united Germany modelled on the East. 

Seven per cent don't care about the 
form of government in a united Germa-=- 
ny; 17 per cent are indifferent towards 
reunification while five per cent reject it 
outright. 

These are the findings of an Emnid 
Institute opinion survey in January 
which have now been presented to the 
Bonn government and the political par” 
ties. 

The institute concludes: “Relating to 
the parties, CDU/CSU sympathisers are 
in the majority among those who favour 
sympatbigers (27 per cent) who are in- 
different towards reunification, compar” 
reunification İn 4 Western-type state. 
per cent), This contrasts with 68 and 59 
per cent respectively . for SPD and FDP 
sympathisers. O 

“There are conspicuously many SPD 


an 


The homeland’ is one such, ligature, 
۲ would probably’ .reaçt 
morê positively if “fatherlafid” was rer 
placed by “homeland” or “motherland” 


(as in, “mother tongue"). 1 
The difference in the emotionel .con” 


° ` Young ‘people ; woul 


‘fatherland’... 


resented) but a projection in reverse 
1956 and. 1958 and em- 
Even the most staunch of CDU men 


Eugen Gerstenmaier told the meeting 


“] was in two minds for many years 


on whether we had acted correctly,” he 
suid. 


Granıl, he said emotionally, his hand 


Gradl, who had opposed 


But there was no way of answering 


whether such. a test stood a chance Or 
not. 


Does this mean that the dispute must 
creed? 


in perspective 


a: confidant of 
former head of 
Affairs Department of the 
‘attention from West 


Stephan G. Thomas, 


"tent of 


careful with the. term “nation” xand: that 
we must not permit 
‘this termî to death. 
, Those.with a 


‘ourselves io talk 
i 


divided homeland must 
careful in serytinisinig 


gemeina Zettuhig 


he word “fatherland” stil has a 
good ring to it in Germany, but not 
among  Younğ people aged between’ 16 


and 29. - 

the queştion’ is whether these youn 
eople’ mistrust oly ‘thie’ wofd’ or the’ 
thing itself beoause it has been political. < 
1y 


He did not.ckoos6 this. Word to avêld 4 


because Êê thought of led ‘without êx- 
igencles that threaten fieedom.:. 7 7 


P۴ 
made between 
anating from the publicist Paul Sethe 
and that night-time Bundestag debate 
in which Thomas Dehler and Gustav 
Heinemann blamed Adenauer for the 
failure of Bonn’s DeutschJandpolitik. 


had their doubts as to the wisdom of 
Adenauers refusal at the time to deal 
with the’ Soviet Note. The impact this 
doubt had on them was evidenced bY 
the obvious satisfaction that Grami's 
line of argument caused. 


that it was more likely 100 than 5Û 
times that, when addressing university 
students, he had been asked why there 
had been no positive response to the 
offer of talks — a question that came 
from what he termed “wounded souls”, 


raised as if to ward off a temptation, 
“has freed me from this doubt.” The 
words were directed at his fellow party 
member, 
Graml, saying .that the problem was not 
the allegedly missed opportunity but 
whether or not a test had been made, 
“and such a test has been made.” 


be turned into .a matter of 
Though it is unlikely that new facts will 
emerge, there are changes 
which make the events appear in a dif- 
ferent light by viewing them from diff- 
erent vantage points. 


Kurt Schumacher and 
the Eastern 
SPD, diverted 
German-Allied disputes to the Soviet 
bloc which, he said, had been at a CIOSS- 
roads where it actually toyed with the 
idea of relinquishing Germany to pre” 
vent its rearmament. 


' term that has fallén, into disrepüte'. 


12 April 1981 N, yû 98414 April 1981 


i a aka ê a 
to the calculations of tib agi 
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Paradoxical thougke it 

too has its negative gi Ta 
ministers get out of their finandd gk .. 
jacket, the less will, be their j 5 
to introduce iors free mkt a 
anisms into the farm pile 
Financial pressure has triggers 
- certain learning process jn Br 

cently, with the result that a 1 
costly EEC subsldies were stoppel 


ıs discussion on Moscow's Germa- 

yy Note of March 1952 organised by 
Ê konnd Adenauer House Foundation 
j into a gathering of MPs ‘and go- 


i "i: nent officials who were involved in 
Classic example o iste at the time. 
oll-sllck theory lmnauer House was a fitting back- 


0 for the exchange of arguments and 
PESER rarguments, the Grand Old Mı 
The EEC agricultural policy lis: ا‎ lona go quietly eh 
sical example of the oil-slick henfine. . 
te ih E the {the meeting also marked another 
3 e 1 lat ilimary went almost unnoticed: that 
ak Seonony 1 but two weeks earlier (the 
. A êotısiderable effort of wil ffi) he Soviet Union also sent its 
ad to stop this developmen sllfrine allies a note proposing a four- 
E gn qnlerence on a peace treaty with 
with Spanish anid 
1h Seah a 1 2 | ta al ا‎ of the post-war 
do not want European poly fF a 
financed at their expense. THs Hf Suet move and the response to 
rect, Nonetheless, they will have lal petered out by the autumn of 
themselves how things are to $ But the ensuing debate has left an 
Sclentists have shown yet agin Fe" mark on the Federal Republic 
farmers income has improved if Germany's history. 
much because of higher farm p#j 
because of structural 


small farmers have sold their fms Decades of delving 
Continued onı pagê 3 by leglons 


legions of politicians and historians 
nl decades delving into and arguing 
matters German İn connection with 

Note: 

H was there in fact anything in that 
Rie thit could have given rise to hope? 
rado, seems to be one of W#irs it only a last attempt to torpedo 
people who achieve. little mekhu's talks with the Western powers 
in thelr studies or in everydsy bfı Geman treaty? 
who therefore suffer from P*™'f ıi ig beginning of the discussion, 
-“In the case. of these rather fk wıld of the veteran CDU men for 
dividuals a day often comes Hin this was the view of the 1950s 
feel that nothing will ever chan sll Intact. 
they do something dramatic. 


Parallels between this altitude 


n asa 


lı hii opening address, lıistorian 
ت‎ mann Graml sald that the conten” 
terror scono in other counities Jha hat’ an opportunity had been miss- 
West Germany arê apparent. TH il the time was not something that 
ence. is that Americans tend 0 #Feiuted in 1952 (when tho Note was 
viduals acting alone whore 


rorlsts join underground or Û Continued from page 2 

ey 0 ary E olf fo eam a living elsewhere in 
ا‎ ° Amerie. in turn meant that: other com” 
‘in the of the vert. could: expand and increase thelr 


ire 


economies ` slumping and ur 
ment fising in. West. Germany 
lh other ËEC couritries in recent - 
3 this development has practically 
# lo a-standstill, Even farmers who 
Fk otherwise’ sejl up and go because 
7 cannot manage very well feel they . 
„raft .10 keep their farms because :there 
; j  #llemative for them. So successful 
ih policy, is an essential’ precondi- 
1for Improvements in agriculture, . 


# 48 per cent rise in farm prices 
lH not be. taken as a signal for. the 


(Allgomelne 


0 


1 man ual 2ft iret ME Toind of pay negotiations. i... ` F 
11. ا و‎ ۴ A RR aê e ES 
ear anitlin otic ie ae ıluril prices qire not Wage. ; 
ih carer, Fogdrel Hices arg not wages, Buf there lŠ : 
i lel. Exécsive deniands' rebound on 


Takers, THé ‘farmers pre .pulting . 
ficultural system af risk. Others ! 
pling thelr jobs at dik: O 
Hans-Jürgen Mahnke - 


"(bie wélt, 3'Aprl 1981) 


, . ministers." . 


included a com». 


two points open both . 


` Reagan assassination bid 


the ranks over Common 


w FOREIGN AFFAIRS: 
` Confusion ini 


. The .heads..of state and government 
foresaw this in May of last year. The 
package where West Germany stepped ir 
to fll ther gap in community finances 
left by Great Britain 
mitment to agree to the: new farm prices 
by April 1 of this year. 


This leaves ony 
of special interest to West Germany thé 
solving of the fisheries dispute and the 
start of agricultural policy. reform tg cut 
the rises. in Costs. - : . 

However, ‘if the recent decision is in- 
terpreted as the start of agricultural poli- 
oy reform then the charices of ã rational 
system being worked out look grim. 


If. the agricultural market is to remain 
within the means of the EEC, then it is 
galing to have to start calling in some 
of the gifts which ‘were handed out in 
the early days of. the community when 
money was no object: and when money 
bought willingness to compromise in 
the annusl price rounds. 


One thing the ministers of agriculture 
have done is to take some of the sting 
ouf of the explosive farm market issue. 
The dynamism of agricultural prices has 


America keeps cool despite | 


E e, SSF TYE 
TE assassination attempt on Presi- 
Î dent Reagan’ in Washington’ on 30 
‘March, ‘seemed to be a repeat of a tragio 
chapter in Amérlcan history, - 

The circumstances resembied those of 
the assassination of John F. Kennedy on 
22 November 1963 in Dallas, Texas. 

This was a severe shock to America at 
a time of growing. uncertainty and crisis 
throughout the world. There are, hoW- 
ever, many safety measures in world po» 
litics by means of which dangerous sit- 
uations can be kept under control. 

But there is no equivalent means of 
protecting the life of the most powerful 
man in the western world in his own 
country, Unlike dictators, a democratic 
statesman is close to his citizens, and 
this exposes him to the danger of being 
the target of misguided or fanatical a8- 
sassins. . 

There seerns to be no satisfactory safe- 
guard. The price of freedom therefore 


` geems to be especially high in thé land 


-of unlimited possibilities. . - 

Another thing this attempt had. in 
common with the Kennedy assassinatio) 

. is. that İt was the attempt of an indiyi- 


. dual:acting alone not.so much to: influr 


ence world politics as 
te meelf 2 

o fact that the 25-year-old gurme} 
Hinckley joined politically nella 


to draw. attentioh 


the American Nazi. party in 1978 pulls 
„the ground. from. ude those’ wher saw 


ihe: attempt as. a -.remotecontrollgd hurin eril 


"torarîunist plot ?! ’ 


`. Hingkley, .who.<comes, front ; & 200 : 
mlddle clas familly a Ercrareen, lo 


to deal with a flood of 
1s paralleled by the irri 
talon of many people 

‘They cannot understand -the senses of 
palicles which lead to butter mountains 


have constantly 
new regulations, 


and milk lakes — policles against which 
even farmers demonstrate because they 
do not guarantee them ati adequste in- 
come. i 


The fact that even products whlch are 
plentlfuf are getting dearer and dearer 
appalls free-market economists. . 


Those responsible explain’ this’ by 
farmers must also benefit 
from the general increase in income. At 
the same time, however, Bonn Agricul- 
ture Minister Josef Ertl stressed that the 
price rises would not help: the worst-off 
quarter of the 100,000 full-time farms in 
West Germany. ۹ 


However, It was mainly ‘these farmers 
who demonstrated for higher prices in 
Bonın market square and elsewhere. 


The agriculture ministers’ tightrope 
walk between the wishes of the farmers 
and those of the consumers and tax 
e between countries such as Den- 
mark, the Netherlands and ce, who 
want o ted n Ep ty 
even ii" surplus ara, and West Germa» 
ny, where payments to the common 
Brussels fund take priority, has long 
been part of community ritual. 

As Giscard D’Estaing is relying on 
farmer votes in the forthcoming 
French presidential elections, a com- 
promise. in the coming weeks would no 
longer have been possible. 


- geying that 


Ngirs sums up more eloquently 
the present state of the European 
Community than the fact that many of 
its decisions are not even understood by 
the experts involved. 

Several hours after the ten ministers 
of agrlculturs had agreed on farm prices, 
and long after the news agencies had 
reported on the compromise, agricultural 


experts in Bonn were still unsure about 
how to irterpret i. 
The prices rise was 9/6 per çent in 


Eous, or European units of socaunt. I 
appears that this means & rise of 48 per 
cent in deutschmarks and of 124 per 
cent in French francs ~~ a fact which 
the experts understandably found baff- 
ling. But they wero oven more diligently 
looking for the snegs, which they were 
convinced, would exist in the arrange- 
mont, 

The suspicions of the experts, who 


Poland  . 


Continued from page 1 


new loans. And state’ guarantees could 
ahnay Moscow. 


Even this second aid action still has 
to take the finance hurdle. ‘The bank 
consortium discussing the issue in Lon- 
don can.take the. EEC. Commision: {4 
claration of intent a8 half a gusranfee, 
The problem of French food supplies 
has already been alleviated as President 
Ciscard d'Estaing has promised his 
Polish visitor, Jagleiski, a loan. 0 

The aid for Poland is expensive, but 
even more expensive would be a return 
to a told war after a Soviet invasion of 
Poland, 

(SBddoutsche Zeitung, 2 Aprll 1981) 


Bundestag feelings run high 


on agriculture issue 


towards ‘more nationalistic approaches 
among our neighbours. 

Of course there are changing coali- 
tlons within the EEC depending on 
interests, However, there are signs of an 
increasingly strong confrontation be 
tween the United Kingdom and the 
continental EEC.members — in particu- 
lar France and West Germany. 


The British will have to face the fact . 


that in -future there will be no allies to 
support . their special wishes, Schmidt 
and Giscard both agree on this. The 
crunch will come by the autumn when 


. the question of compensatory payments 


comes up for discusslon, 


It is interesting to note how the fac» ُ 


tors keeping the community together - 


have changed over the years. In the past 
it was mainly economic interesis — coal 


and steel, the agricultural market, ‘free - 


trade: Today, political factors and a sense 


of political community predomiriate.. 


The community is now a respectable 


` political unit, This is cértalnly no dls. 


advantage if the E the’ Eu- 
ropeans are forced by political and world 


political necessities lo.do their bit. ,  . 


(GenerakAnselgir, 3 Aprll 1981)‏ و 


itterness in the West German Bun 

destag about the EEC has reached 
an ail-time high, even more so than In 
the days of de Gaulle's empty chair po- 
icles. 

Disappointment and bitterness. wef 
the keynotes of both” Opposilion..and 
Government speeches. 1 

kt was fortunate {hat the provious 
night the dispute about [arm prices ih 
Brussels had ended in. a compromise, 
even though it was.an expensive and 
hard-fought one. : ا‎ 

Otherwise the Bundestag EEC debate 
would have been even tougher, 

Of course there were differences of 
emphasis between Goverhment and ‘Op- 
posilion criticism of the EEC, The 
SPD/FDP coalition's wrath was direct 
at lis European. partners, especially the 
British, whercas Ihe Opposition accused 
the Government of lack of skill in Eu- 
ropean policy, E 


However, this can 'simply be dismiss 


ed as a verbal compulsory exercise, No 
one in the Bonn Opposition can se- 
riously accuse the Bonn government of 
lack ‘of interest ii Europe, and the 
CDU/CSU -is ‘fully awarê ‘ofthe trend 


ures because they confused a party card 
with professional skill. 

But such a negative balance sheet falls 
to do justice to the BND. 

The agency has always beer successful 
— and this goes back tO Gehlen’s days 
— where its actual task is concerned, In 
fact, it has succeeded in planting its 
agents right in the inner circle of the 
GDR leadership. 

Reform tendencles became’ obvious 
under Gehlen’'s suUccesSOr, Wessel 
(19681978), and even more ‘so under 
ifs current president, Kinkel, a confidant 
of Hans-Dietrich Genscher. 

Today, the BND no longer plays the 
role of a secret society which can do 
what it considers right with impunity. In 
fact, Kinkel expressly welcomes control 
by Parliament and the public, : 

This had not detracted from the agğen- 
cys success. 

"The defection to West Germany last 
year with suitcases full of classified do- 
cuments of GDR officer Werner Stiller 
ranks among the most spectacular of 
BND efforts. 

Those who still find the work of the 
BND unpalatable and who are greatly 
concerned over the fact that the agency 
haş expanded its activities to Third 
World countries that are important to 

the Federal Republic of Germany in 


whether we can actually forgo its ser“ 
vices. 

We could do so if all nations abided 
by Intemational JAW. But they don't. As 
long as the world is not 4S it should be, 
a country like ours cannot withdraw 
from the merry-go-round of espionage 
and counterespionate without paying 
the price. 

This being so, the BND stands a good 
chance of celebrating ifs golden anniver- 
sary in-another 25 years. 

Hans Werner Kettenbach 
4 (Kblher Stadt-Anzelgor; 31 Mato 1981) 


BND which stayed in 
conservative government 


again had it not found 


tise” and “take over” 


۳ 


uld not have made head- 
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ervice celebrates 


interference in the affairs of other 
nations. 
The most important activities of the 
BND - like those of any other organi= 
sation of its kind — boll down to con- 
stant circumvention and violation of the 
laws of foreign nations. Moreover, SeYe- 
ral errors by the BND have given rise to 
doubts as to the democratic principles 
and abidance by the Constitution of 
some of its members. 

In 1961, when BND department head 
Heinz Felfe was unmasked as aã Soviet 
jt alsa turned out that he had been 
fficer involved in Nazi crimes. 
d evidently not disqualified 
him from serving in the agency. To 
make matters worse, he was not the only 
BND man with such a past. 

The BND shadowed SPD politicians 
and illegally became active in the Tra- 
ube case. Moreover, it came under suspi- 
cion of having had its hand in illegal 
arms exports to crlsls areas. economic terms must ask themselves 

But with all these complicatlons there 
can be no overlooking the fact that vari 
ous people have tried to exploit the 
agency for their own purposes. 

The CSU group at the Pullach head- 
quarters of the 
office after the 
was replaced CO 


SPY, 
an SS ol 
But this ha 


lines time and 


Boge takes over against 
backdrop of terrorism 


art Bauni's new man, 


politicians and 


by the ‘frequently open 


8 
Halmich Boge .. - : 
2 (Photo: ven Simon) 


dency of the bureau entails 
more than police work; the kiead has to 
erate closely with 
decisjons to political exigencies, 

In fact, the BKA is anı integral part of 
politics, Yet jt is an apolitical agency 


though this. does ot apply to its hed, 


he changing of the guard at the 
Federal Bureau of Criminal Investi- 
gation (BKA) took place against @ 
backdrop of 1errorist violence, Interior 


ready takers for the secret information it 
was able to supply. 

By the same token, Social Democratic 
effarts, to democra! 
the BND’ led to some remarkable fail 


T 


Minister Gerh: 


Heinrich Boge, is nO novice in this line 
of business, He has been catapulted to 
thls office and is bound to benefit from 
the impressive work aiready done by his 


predecessor. 


The presi 


coop 
gear his 


ag borne out’ 


frlotlon betweeri Horold and the’ varlous 
interior ministers. ' e 
Bogé will take over the BKA endowed 

. with the confidence ‘of Baum wlio, 2 


the past few moniths, has’ mûridged {0 : 

Keep the BKA out the weapons with which. some interior 
tig-of-war . between Bonn af ministers of the LAnder want to equip 
‘Linder: '' 1 2 8 ا‎ therm and so tun therm into 8: paramili- 
` "This has gresfly calmied thé .8 tary unit. 
and sû provided Under -its new president, the BKA 
.scopê of setlon' tt, ‘will have to see to it that. such plans 
gêssfullj and an neyer :enter the stage: of. serious :discus- 
work of fig gO ., i. E 
rghit and ‘th ‘Boge's.. prodeeessor . had demonstrated 
nese. A4: the recent 8 tht. this can be done, I 1s, now up to 
‘installations in : the new. mah $o pass tho.geld test, ° .. . 
show, violence j8 on the rise. . Harbert Wegener . 


£ Bi yenî f, 


Eastern Intelligence as if nothing had 
happened. 

It was not until 1949 that General 
Gehlen informed Chatncellor Konrad 
Adenauer and other top politicians of 
the existence of a German intelligence 
agency, iis background, concepts and ac- 
tivities. 

1t took another seven years before the 
“Gehlen organisation” which had oper- 
ated as a German subsidiary of the CIA 
was placed under Bonr jurisdiction. 

But even then there was the questlon: 
does a democratic country need such 4 
secret service. Can it tolerate it? 

The question has its root in the fear 
that, fo be effective, spies frequently 
have to operate outside or against the 
law. 

It is part and parcel of their profes- 
sion that they haye to spy of the citizen 
if suspicion exists. In doing so, they en= 
joy the special cover of secrecy without 
which they cannot operate. 

This disastrous conflict between the 
law and practical intelligenc® work is 
evidenced by the insoluble problem of 
providing 4 legal basis for the BND 
which is in charge of “foreign intelli 
gence”. 

No matter how formulated, any BND 
law. .would Yvlolate international. laW, 
which is based or the principle of non= 


Praise as Herold takes his 
leave of criminal branch 


the Hiéans, provided by, modem techno 


The .BKA will contiiue to make use 
èf this .Amûassed knowledge and techno 
logy which has become a must in mod- 
` ‘ern crime fighting. There can be no way 
back to the stone age.of sleuthing: 
og a ROY Lehmann. 
` etêsutaehe Aligeniêlne, 31 Mash 1981) 


Intelligence sS 


kh the cloud of terrorism hung oyef . 


tacks like the inability to save the . 


and rivalry among the Lander rather - 


data web. But most of these fears 
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Küng’s da grATE SECURITY 


of silence 


Hz: Küûng's big moment (4 
come when arid where ii mf ‘ 
pected. The star of the day ttn; 

gilent at the first national copy] 


He listened quietly and atil 
when, in a side irs of ir م‎ 
roque ducal residence, a group oi 
lic intellectuals pondered .aloud 
freedom of the Christian. . 


ıe Constitution, which concerns it- 
ali mith internal security, and unlike 
3 , ps Hilitary Intelligence Service which 
This philosophical discourse, mls the SPY catching for the Bun” 
İn by a paper of Tubingen thier, the BND was founded before 
Greinacher who employed some df deal Republic of Germany. If is 
cuse’s ideas to develop the tern i dishoot of Hitler's intelligence Orga” 
human rights”, was more rem 1 “Foreign Armies East’, This 
a ceremonious meeting of anti could serve as an explanation as 
than of a bunch of rebels who luljfj wy ihe problematic issue of any sec- 
ered to oppose the Church. snice In a democracy is particularly 
,„ The consequences of this sent in the BND. 
remained unclear. Grélnacher qf The old Wehrmacht experts whom 
abstractly of “conveying slieflipr Ceneral Gehlen placed at the dis- 
knowing very well that this mije of Américan intelligence services 
most modest objective in puis 1945 simply continued their work in 
terms. چ‎ 
It thus sounded rather unusual’ Continued from page 4 
circle when a young Wrzburg f 2 
took an intellectusl swipe at the f who, together with members of a 
brains of the Committee (which nearby Protestant parishes, have 
zed a wooden structure and dubbed 


no reaction) and called for “an f 
different re a Bı church. The trouble is that this 
will have to be torn down be- 


other.” 

This was a reference to a op, construction of the runway can 

KIN. 
A number of Protestant ministers NOW 
ularly preach in the “church”. 
Î But in doing so, they abuse the Go- 
qirt for the purpose of stopping £0 
iG ji his ındpmiment action, by force. . 

worgan critic intimated, 1 `. Karl-Alfred Odin 
(Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung 
fr Deutschland, 28 March 1981) 


The group a& 
removed from the 
theologian Johann Bap’ 
cently showed understanding fr 
tionary violence and even defend: 
anı expresslon of desperate Io 

Metz, who at he time WS 
hearted in pillorying the ا‎ 
Küng because he [eared that lb | 
have meant supporting @ “WO 
geois theology”, is therefore 1 
enamoured of the committeê: 


me of the circumstances that 
prompted Horst Herold to resign 
ihe presidency of the Federal Bu- 
inl Investigation (BKA) 
Küng's silente might . n evidence at {he farewell ceremo- 
شا‎ by his concern thst 1 j 0 
gical counterbalance. to the ff En Interior Minister Gerhard Baum, 
could be formed here _ bishops Sf relations with Herold had been 
‘thelr decisions for tho corer | ined, praised the departing president. 
the Individual are ultimately Held had been this country’s first 
lonely than ‘the. .mifieeman for nine years — years in 
highflowing ruminations onl 


evening series FE Wnty. The question that comes to 
ا‎ eh he umexpeçtely I in retrospect is: What would have 
ays Ce herd, and Pitê without Herold and his 
oy aver the many; people ¥ 2 
a a PET „ws above all the computer sleuth 


lt developed by Herold that was in 
mental in bringing the Baader-Mein». 
foup and its successor organisation 


uf l or preventing them from develo- 
Bg further, 


lines was his owrr story! 
the bishops. 7:. 


: tive, bete 
The recurring! ioe poll 


„What 
formance but’ 
unihakéable’ faith 


rest” Ujtimately, i pred industrialist Hanns-Martin 


eyer was due to structural shoirtcom* 


l.BKA failure. e 

r a while there was widespréad con’‏ ا 
I" hat eventually every  Germên‏ 
find himself entrapped in He”‏ 


Proved unfounded and th®- totali- 
state as desclbed by’ Hans Mag 
Bnzensberger falled to niaterielise. 

a near genius, hid one: objecr 
all: he wanted to free crliie 
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mW THE CHURCHES 


Controversy over vote-for-Greens 


jin the name of faith; but he should 
whet the conscience of his parish to 
enablé the individusî parishioner to 
make his declsions according to his per- 
sonal views. 

In doing so, he must draw a line be- 
tween his private political views and that 
which he says as an ordained minister. 

But none of this can be enforced by 
the Church through supervision. It must 
trust Its clergymen to do and say the 
fight thing when it comes to politics. 
And it can trust them: 

Thiş has been borne out by the prer 
dominant attitude among West Germa- 
ny's 15,000 Protestant clergymen. 

.The number of those who have given 
rise to complaints and who have over« 
stepped the line between the teachings 
of the Church and their personal politi- 
cal views is small. But the further the 
individual minister departs from general=- 
ly accepted political views the greater 
the attention he attracts and the annoy- 
ance he causes. 


there were 


Doctors, academics, not 
so effective 


Electioneering by clergymen has a 
greater effect than appeals signed by 
university professors or doctors. 

The traditionally high esteem in 
which ministers are held has been per- 

` pêétated for. centuries. They enjoy con- 
fiderice even among those who have se- 
vered their ties with the Church because 
they are considered as people who are 
above petty interests, 

Care for mankind as a whole is one 
of the reasons why individual ministers 
decide to shed their political restraint, 
This might be dus to lack of insight, 
‘but it is also due to the sore remem» 
‘brance of the fact that the Church has 
lost many toilers in the fleld during the 
past century. : 

. Many a clergymen would like to 
ensure that this time the Church finds 
itself on the right gide,at the right time. 
„ But. where this mingling .of Churtoh 
and politica! duty can Jead is evidenced 
by the envisaged additionaf. runway for 
Frankfurt's airporl. ıı. ' ج‎ 
The site, which bélongs. to the Airport 
Authority; has. been occupied by squat- 
Continued on page 5 
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yen rather than a man of God, dlslecti- 
cally untrained. people find it hard .to 
separate the man of the, cloth from the 


citizen. . 8 

Such a differentiation becomes diffi 
cult for quite qbjective ,reasons.. The 
churches have a political say: “We reject 
the wrong teachings, aš if 
areas İn our lives in which we belong to 
mastéis other than Jesus Christ and in 
which we need no justification and 
sanctification through Him," says the 
Barmen Theological Declarationof 1934. 

The Protestant Church still adheres to 
thls Declaration from the Hitler era. 

Faith imposes a political responsibility 
on Christians and does not leave their 
actions in soclety to chance. This tenet 
is one which all Protestant Churches 
have in common, They given conslder- 
able thought to the duties, rights and 
limitations of their political comments. 

But the fact thai the Protestants are 
agreed on principles does not mean that 
there are no differences of opinion as to 
what declslon is correct in terms of Pro= 
testant responsibility, 

And this obviously has its effect on 
the parishes, The sermon is not resricted 
to individual salvation but lays claim to a 
Christian's life in toto. As û résull, the 
minister cannot evade political issues, 
and the Church would violate its funo=- 
tion if it trled to stop the preacher. 


He may not issue political directives 
Church answers criticism 
or Schmidt . 


to growing resistance agalnst Nato's 
modernisation decision. 
` ' Though it must be conceded'that the 
government has to take tho Alliance 
iito account, this only partially weakens 
the arguments of the opponents of ‘the 


It is therefore not: particularly wise for 
the Chancellor to fry and escape the di- 
lemma by oriticising the churohes. 
(Kölner Stadt-Anzelger, i Aprll 1981} 
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‘call.by Protestant ministers 


٤ A small group of Protestant clergy” 
men caused a minor sensation just 
before the Hesse elections bY issuing an 
“appeal of Frankfurt clergymen to' vote 
the Greens {evironmentalists) into the 
Frankfurt City Council.” ٤ 

‘Theres were two actual signatutes onl 
the leaflet plus the typewritter: names of 
five Frankfurt pastors. : : 

Like any other citizen, the clergyman 
has a Hght to his say in politics. And 
fike anybody else he mey ‘add his pro- 
fession to his name. 

The jarring note comes in when per- 
sonal partisanship combines with the 
pulpit for tho purpose of eleotioneering. 

Ministers are ordained under church 
regulations, They are appointed to a 
parish by the Land division of thelr 
church. This 1s the only office under 
divine law known by the Lutheran creed. 

God hasestablished the office of preacli- 
ar so that we should believe through 
his preaching the Word and administer» 
ing the sacrament, says the 1530 Augs- 
burg Confession. 

Whenever the pastor speaks İn his or- 
dalned capacity tho believer must have 
the hope cf hearing God’s word. 

Jt is therefore not only the Christian 
duty of the pastor ta be available to all 
regardless of political affilation, to lm- 
part confidence and be non-partisan; his 
authority to propagate the. inalienable 

truth. calls for circumspection in politics 
gand for e voluntery ‘cvrtallment,.of , his 
Behts ssa citizen. 
/ Thus being a clergyman is incompat» 
ible with electioneering. No matter how 
conrincingly a minister says that when 
speaking on politics he does so 4s a citi 


Chancell 


WEHI IRIEOIIK EEE 


by 


"The Protestant Church was the first to 
rebut Helmut Schmidt's accüsatlons, 

Formally, this was easy. Unlike the 
Catholic Church, the Protestant Church . 
lays no, claim, ,to “official or teaching 
authorfty".. of ,whiçh. ths chancellar .ac- 
cused both churches, 

His contention that they .had “still 
not embraced democracy in their hearts" 
was counlered by iie spokesman of the 
Protestant Church of Germany (EKD) 
who argued that the EKD itself prac- 
tised parliamentary decision ruaking 
processes within its organisation, ‘ 

‘But {he conflict actually goes deeper. 
Helmut Schmldt had criticised paolfist 
and neutralist tendencies: This wis 
aimed above all at Protestant ciroles 


even though he did not mention them ‘| 


by name. 

. The Chancellor and some Of hé po» 
litical. friends seem to, hava become pdt- 
ticularly allerglè to such trends, Doéfetice 


‘Minister Hans Apel recently expressed 


himself along similar lines, ` | 


The allergy .is probabiy primarily due طا‎ 
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| Warning on | 
pessimism 


Businessmen have been urged not to fall 
Into a slough 
economic outlook, Speaking at the open- 
ing of the Hanover Trade Falr, Economie 
Affalrs Minister 
pealed to representatives of commerce to 
use sll thelr resources to counter world 
business problems. They should bs ready 
to Inereass Investment and step up the 
export drlve. 


Ta year's Hanover Fair — which its 


of despalr because of the 


Count Lambsdorff ap- 


organisers have dubbed the “inimit- 


able top event of international business” 
— will find the going harder than in the 


years. : 

is duo fo several elements, 
overall political sibua’ 
events in Polafld), 


bargaining andy of 
course, the general decline in the capital 
goods business. 

In the past two years, the fair benê- 
fited primarily from the inelination 
among businessmen — above all Ger 
mais — to Invest in capltaf goods. 

But this year will see & 4 per cent 
drop in investments İn equipment and 4 
45 to 5 per cent decline in construction 
investment. 

Nowhere in Europe do economists 
anticipate a rise in. investments. In fact, 
across the board EEC investments are 
expected to drop by at Teast 2.4 per cent. 

But hopes are HOW being pinned on 
increased demand from ths United 
States and the Opec countries. 

In keeping with this bleak picture, 
electrical engineering, the largest BIOUD 
of exhibitors in FianoYve!, expects 1981 
production to stagnate and mechanical 
engineering, which will show only part 
of its wide rarıge, anticipates 4 produc» 
tion drop of four per cent {adjusted for 


inflation. 5 0 
Only the office equipment and elec- 
tial processing sectors, which are 


particularly important for Hanover and 
which could take on the role of an eco” 
nomic barometer, anticipate continued, 
though less steeP, growth. ا‎ 

Unlike the largely bleak econontic 

0 the participation in this year's 
Ri exhibitors is better 
than in any other year since 1973. But 
at that time the wood processing Ha- 
chinery business, which now has ifs se» 
parate faİf, exhibited in Hanover. 

Though much of this i8 attributable to 
the dynamic office equipment and date 
processing businesses with their large 
space requirements a the fair, the Ha- 
nover show, which showed slgnS of dec- 
line, is once more exerting ã great at 
traction. 

This 1s evidenced by the dispute with 
the construction business 
which seems to fear that Hanover could 
recapture its former important position 

` 1n thls sector which it had lost to thé 
Munich Construction Equipment Fair 
, “Bauma”, , . ٣ 

The idea of presénting the “threshold 
countries” aş a group .in Hariover has 
evidently been successful, as bomé oùt 

' by Brazil. : E 

Another idea that déserves to come to 
fruition is that of a speclal programme 
for young People, instead of; just chan» 
nelling them through the fairgrounds. 
After all, our futures depends ofl thelr 
willingness to accept and develop fur. 
ther the technology .on display in, Hano- 

ver, :  !  Beimdvon Stlphpfeldt. 
`. QHaidelsblatt,.ã 1.Merch 1981) 


among them the 
tion (especially the 
uncertainty about the outcome of this 
years collective 
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Se 4 ا ك‎ 
transport and store spent radloaotive fuel rods has been developed bY 
fully-laden weight of the contalner, which is being exhibited at tha 


(Photos: dpa) 


with the fair, augmented by close to 
1,000 police officers. A customs post has 
a staff of 30, and the fair Post Office is 
manned by 175. There are ever bailiffs 
and judges made available specially for 
the occasion. 

Another 40,000 people are employed 
at the individual bootlis and service Or- 
ganisstions at the fairgrounds, meaning 
that some 50,000 jobs are provided 
while the fair is on. This corresponds tO 
the population of Gosler. 

But the Messe urd Ausstellungs AG 
is not only anı important employer. I i8 
also a major buyer of goods and services, 
ordering an annual average of DMS5m 
worth of goods and services from some 


1,000 firms. 
In addition, it consumes DMSm 
worth of energy, spends DMS5m for 


cleaning, DMIm for security services 
and DMarn for postage and telephone 


bills. 

But there is yet another group of 
people who profit from the falr: indivi 
duais who rent rooms. 

According to reliable estimates, OYer- 
night slays in private homes during the 
fair are in the region of 50,000 funnell- 
ing DM1Sm into private households. 

Naturally, the fair also has its effects 
on city planning, During rush hours, the 
access system copes with 50,000 vehicles 
and so do the parking lots it the fair 


nds. 
Fortunately,.. not all visitors come bY 
E trains — and rightly 80, 
bocause Hanover has Europe’s largest 
and most modern railroad station. 
During the elght days of the fair in 
early April, the one-million-squnre-metr® 
fairground accomodates & daily half mil- 
jon visitors from all parts of the world, 
Of the one million sqûare metres, 
avaliable as pure exhibition 
space, of which 464,000 is indoors li 22 
halls. A 23rd hall i8 being built. The 
totsl investment programme for 1979. to 
1983 js DM195m... : 
But in view ofthe increasingly tough 
competition in thê . fair: business. such 


investments . arê needed . if Hanover .İ8. 


to retain its plice at the top of the lt. 


: Hartmut Volk , 
j ere EES 


8ا 705,000 ` 
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international meeting 


e 3 
A container to 
Thyssen, The 


Hanover Fair, ls 115 tonnes. 

But how does such a mammoth fair 
function? The whole thing i§ controlled 
and kept going by the seemingly confus- 


the Messe- und Aus» 


ing cogwheels of 


stellungs AG with its permanent staff of 
420 and numerous occasional helpers. 
As a business visibly operating only a 


a year, such arı enter» 
function with a large 


couple of weeks 
prise can only 


number of dependable part-time Workers 
of whom 600 are employed during the 


fair, 
The subsidiaries of the OIBANISerS, 


parking lots ec, 


such as restaurants, 


employ another 1,400 people. And there 
is one million square metres of parking 


tasks are delegated 


space. 
Many of its many 


to sub-contractors WhO employ another 


Among the most impor 


5,500 people. 


tant of these additional jobs are the clean- 


2,200; 1,300 in the 
that are not directly 


and 500 freight forwarding 


ing staff of some 
businesses 
he fair; 700 guards and ticket 


catering 


part of t 
collectors; 


helpers. 


Of course, the Hanovêr city authori 


pert, Some 


ties also contribute their 
1,400 officials are directly connected 


+ 
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jrıE HANOVER FAIR 
From a small beginning to an 
place 


stations and industrial 
Households and small ¢ 
users would not be affected lf yj 
slans turned off the tap, : 

The quantities of natural guy 
Germany can actually do wlth 
larger than current gas purchase 
the Soviet Union. And this will iq 
still further. 

mm once any starts buyi) 
ditional Russian gas in the secon i 1 
of the 1980s, the switehofî hf" mo legendary, o 
would still be two-thirds of the mf 


quantity of gas supplied by the i 
۴ { lends it the most lustre is its 
ion. 2 in third cll as a meeting place for busi- 
coped w ugh the various kiln from all continents — some” 
e available to the gas busine o other trade fair can claim to 
Unless negotiations are delayed une extent. According to Claus 
polen the ا‎ lı chairman of the organisers, 
could be signed, sealed and delist md Ausstellungs AG, the Han- 
the middle of this year. ir has ho real competitor nor 
The one open question is the pi 


the Russians had their way, they s r 2 al 


get the highest price for their E 
the lowest price for the pipes 0 ۹ ا‎ deed e E 2 ا‎ 
whacking rebate on the interest alk a5 11 rded as 
Right now the dispute revolves g that lt is generally regarde 
the terest rate for the DM2 fone of the orld me 
to be granted by a German te falr started, the intention was 
consortium headed by Deutsche Bl i و‎ E 
The Russians have set their ld t thi 1 0 
775 per cent and seem unvilsrl, o, jt was not the Hanover Oty 
budge while the German bankers at miention to add a further attrac” 
less than 9.75 per cent. 1i a city so rich in tradition. What 
an TS Per OTe roy o ioc AÛ me to save 2 fo man 
iş facilities just outside city precincts 


up for in some other area i 
lower gas price or a higher pipe fiil 0 dismantled and subsequently 
Deutsche Messe- und Ausstel- 


This would be in no e 
since just about every other tl lyr 4G (German Fair and Exhibition 
the East is “cooked” in one ikwrstion) was founded on 5 August 
on the Instructions of the British 


another, experts say. 
But the conıpromise has not Ml anon Forces which had long 
for a suitable fair site in West 


ised because some 4 the grr 
in the consortium refuse to £0 a : 
This makes new negotiation * 0 e reer n 
more necessary 4S interest rates FA es a city without any tra de fair 
country have risen still further =4 Ên is city fathers were xiuctant 
E doesn't help. i idi fing when representatives of the 
he German busin i Commission approached them and 
are agreed that it will only ier Srony’s Economic Affairs Min- 
the package as a whole, آووا‎ Aired Kubel, 
ا‎ Jy of pipes and credits) po vee ¢ nally swayed by an ulteri- 
: ا‎ „Ruwise: in Laatzon, just outside the 
The deal should be subsidised Ih thers was 0 rt an plant 
er the German taxpayer TOF lw ki he Allied powers had earmarked 
nor the consumer — at least nol FF Résmantling and demolition. 
world market conditions yey Wilt He end, the High Commission 
SS GEC 
9 
$ ii from demolition. Incidentally, 
hir was not intended as an annual 
ibıtas a one-shot deal. 
i things did not develop as orlgi- 
j rlınned, and the Hanover Falr 
Ran uniqus fixture. 
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Europe ready to finalise huge gas 
deal with Soviet Union 


and Libya. And Libya alone meets 6 per 
cent of Germany’s primary energy needs. 

Is Soviet gas İn any way more UniCer- 
tain than Libyan oll? The German gas 
business points to the good experience 
it has had so far with Russia. 

From 1973 through 1980, the Soviets 
supplled Western Europe with 105 bil- 
{ion cbm of natural gas, of which Ruhr- 
gas (the only German importer of Soviet 
gas) bought 42 billion cbm. In 1980 
alone, some 10 billion cbm of Soviet gas 
went to RuhrEas. 

The Russlans have recently figured 
out that, in line with the contract they 
have with Ruhrgas, that company will 
havo bought Soviet gas to the tune of some 
200 billion cbm by the year 2000. 

Supply and financing bave gone off 
without a hitch so far — even in times 
of political tension. 

AÃs a result, the German business 
community expects no supply problems 
for political reasons. 

The most important reason for this is 
that the new gas deal with the Soviets — 
like its predecessor - benefits the Soviet 
Union more than its Western buyers. 

Since, under the present terms, the 
investment would be repaid in about 
four years, the Soviet Union would there- 
after have huge foreign exchange re- 
venues (some DM8bn a year given a 
price of 20 pfennigs per cbm) for many 
years to cone — revenues it sorely 
needs. 

Another security factor against Soviet 
political pressure — or so the German 
gas companies see it — lies in the fact 
that the new pipeline would provide not 
only the Germans but other European 
buyers as well, Should the Russians turn 
off the tap the whole of Wester Europe 
would come under pressure, 

But even a total shut-off of Soviet 
supplies for political reasons would not 
be dramatic, says Liesen, because of the 
European grid, underground storage Ca- 
pacities and supply contracts with power 


Natural gas from Russia 
to Western Europe 


Most important European gas companies 
intend to conclude a second natural ges 
deal with tha Soviet Unlon,. The deal 
would ha the worid’s biggest export 
contract ever concluded, Total annual 
supply (in addition to the 25 bililon 
eubio metres now provided by the Sovlet 
Unlon} would bs 40 bililon cubic metres 
{chm}. Investment would involve 
DM30bn, of which the buyer countries 
are to provide DM20bn in the form of 
cradlts, Largest buyer (12 billlor; cbm), 
lander (DM10bn) and supplier of pipes 
would ba tha Federal Republle of Ger- 
many. However the wholes project has 
coms uncer heavy criticism, mostly from 
the United States, which points to 
Phin Involving securlty and obliga‘ 
tlona. 
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increase our relative energy Supply secl- 
rity by diversifying the types and sources 
of imported energy along the lines of 
the Bonn government programme. 

Ruhrgas ACG, for instance, buys iis gas 
from Holland, Britain, Norway, Algeria, 
Iran, Nigeria and the Soviet Union. Me- 
xico, Latin America and the Persian 
Gulf might to included later. 

But some of the existing or antici« 
pated contracts have become doubtful: 
® The tripartite deal İn which Iran was 
supposed to have supplied 6 billion cbm 
a year, to be piped via the Soviet Union, 
has had to be shelved. 
® The Algeria deals (involving 15 bil 
lion cbm a year for Germany) haye to be 
renegotiated because the state-owned 
Algerian Sonatrach Co. now no longer 
wants to provide the gas in liquid form 
through an underwater pipeline via 

1y. 

6 The Nigeria project (2.5 billion cbm 
a yea) has been considerably delayed as 
evidenced by the new Five Year Plan. 

This pretty much exhausts the possi- 
bilities of buying natural gas from 
abroad, 

But what are the alternatives? Says 
Klaus Liesen: “If the gas deal with the 
Soviet Union fails we would have to 
make up for it through other forms of 
energy.” 

It is obvious that this cannot mean 
local resources. German coal production 
has been booked for years to come, and 
nuclear energy is being developed as 
much as political and technical possibili- 
ties permit. 

„If German consumers were to be pro- 
ا‎ 0 an e to the heat 

rough district heating plants) 
ated by the annual 12b lion or 
Soviet gas we would have to bulld an 
additional 11 nuclear power stations of 
the Biblis type at a cost of about 
DM55bn. And anyone who is aware of 
the nuclear energy dispute in this coum- 
try knows how idle it is even to con- 
template the construction of these addi 
tional nuclear power stations. 

The only way out of the dilemma 
would be to import more oil. But here 
we are already much more dependent on 
foreign suppliers. than in the case of gas. 

While 83 per cent ûf the gas uşed in 
Germany now comes from West Euro- 
pean countries, for oil this figure i§ ba- 
rely 20 per cent. 1 ا‎ 

Most of the oil that would have to 
be imported to, offset any nondelivery 
gf Soviet gas would have to come from 
the Opec countries. 

And what that means İn terms of 
supply security is shown by Iran, Iraq 


f the deal materialises, some 40 cim 
of natural gas a year will be flowing 
from the Soviet Union to the Federal 
Republic of Germany, France, Italy, 
Belgium, Holland, Austria and Swltzer- 

land, starting from 1985. 

Initially, the gas will come from fields 
already operating in Siberia and later 
from the Jamal Peninsula, in western 
Siberia. 

A new pipeline extending over 
§400kmı to the western border of the 
Soviet Union will have to be built, The 
material and equipment to be supplied 
by the West will cost DM20bn. 

Along the patterns of the first gas 
deal with the Soviet Union, that country 
will use credits from the buyer nations 
which will be repaid gradually by the 
gas provided. 

Details of the package are still being 
negotiated between the Soviets on the 
one hand and Westen gas companies, 
bankers and pipe-and-compressor man-= 
ufacturers on the other. 

‘The hitch until recently was the price, 
but foreign policy makers are now in- 
creasingly putting new stumbling blocks 
in the way of the negotiators. 

The Reagan Administratlon in Wash- 
ington has voiced its concern that the 
deal would make Westem Europe sO 
dependent on the Soviet Union as to 
narrow its political scope of action and 
make it vulnerable to extortion. 

This, Washington says, applies parti 
cularly to the Federal Republic bf Gers’ 
many where the Soviet Union already 
Recounts for 17 per cent of natural gas 
supplies (or 3 per cent of total primary 
energy consumption). 

Another 15 per cent comes from the 
Norwegian North Sea, 37 per cent from 
Holland and 31 per cent is produced 
domestically, 

The new deal would increase the 
share of Soviet gas to some 30 per cent 
in the 1980s (or 5.5 per cent of Germa-= 
ny"s total primary energy consumption). 

But neither politicians nor the busi- 
ness community are fazed by tlie pros- 
pect of using more Russian gas, On the 
contrary. 

The Bonrı government has given the 
green light for the negotiations to pro- 
ceed. Mannesmann and, in its wake, 
Hoesch, Salzgitter and AEG-Kanis are 
already preparing to provide the pipes 
and compressors. 

At Mannesmann alone, some 2,500 
jobs hinge on the deal, says board 
member Günter Mausbach. 

The German gas companies also have 
no reservations about the deal. 

Along with tte other German gas 
companies (Gelsenberg AG, Gewerksc- 
haften Brigilta und Elwerath, Thyssen 
Gas and Salzgitter Ferngas) Ruhrgas AG 
(the world's biggest natural gas importer) 
chairman Klaus Liesen considers the 
deal acceptable and the lesser evil in 
supply and security policy terms, 

Absolute supply security in the energy 
sector, Herr Liesen holds, can only be 
achieved if we could depend entirely on 
Uomeslic resources — and this is utopi- 
an for Germany. 

Unlike the United States and Canada 
which lave ample domestic resources 
and are largely independent of imports, 
{ihe Fedeml Republic of Germany 
depends on imports for two-thirds of its 
requirements. 


What matter for us, Liesen says, is to 


business 


it in mineral oll tax, The proposal seems 
logical at first sight. If would mean that 
at last foreigners would have to pay their 
bit towards the financing of the German 
road network. 

This would be all the more justifiable 
in view of the fact that German drivers 
have to pay tolls for using motorways in 
other European countries, whereas for 
eigners can drive on German motorways 
completely free of charge. 


Perfect answer hard 
to formulate 


But there is a snag with the abolition 
of road tax. Again, the long-distance 
commuter would suffer. And again 
righteous anger would seek outlets. 

Here, too, the Bonn govetniment 
would have to compensate the commu« 
ter, This is complicated, but on ‘the 
other hand social justice is not cheap. 

Carola Böse-Fischer 
(Hannovorsche Allgemeine, 31 March 1981) 


Record number 
of foreign 
vehicles bought 


F 


re enjoying increasing 
popularity in West Germany. In Ja= 
nuary and February of this year, the 
number of new foreign cars reached the 
all-time record of 29 per cent. 

The National Automobile Statistics 
Office in Flensburg registered 369 000 
foreign cars, of which 107,000 came 
from abroad. The Japanese had the lar- 
gest slice of the foreign car cake with 
11,4 per cent. 

The most popular West German 
models were VW Golf (18,000 sold), 
Opel Kadett (17,000), Audi 80 (10,000) 
and Ford Escort (9,000). 

Only Ford managed to increase their 
sales appreciably. Al Japanese carmakers 
except Honda — who had a slight drop 
— improved their figures. 

(Hamburger Abendblatt, 30 March 1981) 


oreign Cars 81 


-engine car sales justifies 
duction policy 


tiye in price and range. Purchases of 


yery expensive limousines remain stable. 
Many of then are ‘of course 
cars, mainly BMW and Mercedes. 


' Japanese share of the German market 
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One VW manager explained the prob» 
lem by saying that it was impossible to 
such sudden changés .in 
en: a considerable 
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d not reckoned; with 
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Small-town commuter hardest hit by 
increase in petrol P 


rice 
Clearly there is a need to save energy, 
but not at any price. Social justice can- 


not simply be swept under the carpet in 
the process. 


‘The oil tax increase has of course got 
the car drivers lobby up in arms. The 
German Automobile Association has 
called for a doubling of tax relief to 72 
pfennigs per kilometre for all drivers, 
However, this demand ignores energy 
policy requirements. i 


Apart from the fact that doubling tax 
relief would cost the treasury about DM 
3bn (far more than the oil tax rise 
brings in in added revenue), the politic 
cally desirable saving effect would also 
be destroyed. 

Why should drivers save petrol, when 
the Minister of Finance then turns 
round and, so to speak, subsidises higher 
petrol prices by generous tax conCes» 
sions? The rise in mineral oil tax would 
then be a waste of time. 


For the same reason the more modest 
CDU demand that tax relief should go 
up to 50 pfennigs per kilometre must 
also be rejected. It would cost the £0- 
vernment DM 1.2bn. 


SPD MP Horst Gobrecht has put fore 
ward a proposal whicl could reduce pe- 
trol consumption and at the same time 
avoid the social injustices. He wants tax 
relief raised to 5O0 pfennigs per kilo 
metre for commuters WhO have to travel 
jong distances to work. This would only 
cost the government DM 100m, and the 
pressure of higher petrol prices would 
not be reduced. 

However, it remains to be seen whether 
different rates of tax relief for car drivers 
are practicable. 


To encourage reduced consumption 


even further, Bonn İs seriously consider 
ing abolishing road tax and incorporating 
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pushed to keep up with 


trend. 
VW hes admitted somewhat sheepish- 
tation measures, have. been 
necessary. This has affected suppliers 


Jy that adap 
ahd foreign subsidiaries. 


tak 


ini 
have made big efforts t9 


der ‘criticiam. at 


istic ohéëivatlon, the < 
tirê German car industry. from. 
Ein recent, 


to. meet. delivery: 
0. tof VW Golfs are now’ 
:dibiol-fUélled “anid Volkswagen is hard 


From the energy policy viewpoint, 
this government argument is reasonable. 
West Germany has no appreciable oll 
sources, nor has it yet developed alterna“ 


tive sources of energy. To prevent in= 
creasingly large amounts of gross natio- 
nal product leaving the country to pay 
for oil, Germany must reduce iis 
dependence as quickly 88 possible. 


Despite these arguments the average 
car driver is understandably outraged at 
the increase, which will hit hardest the 
commuter in small towns and villages 
not well served by buses Or trains. 


If cars were primarily used for wee- 
kend outings, there would be little to be 
said against the increase. However it is 
unsocial and unjust to enforce a change 
in oil consumption habits among those 
drivers who simply cannot use alterna- 
tive means of transport. 


d for sharing 
to work 


do something to alleviate the problem of 
illegal parking at these points. . 

A spokesman said his organisation 
wished to support these schemes by 
providing parking facilities at favourable 
traffic points. The LRV would be build- 
ing parking spaces where there were NO 
convenient parking facilities near mo- 
torways. Facilities ' would harmonises 
with the landscape. The entire building 


programme will cost DM 5.17m. 
(Süddeutsche Zeitung, 31 March 1961) 


Boost in diesel 


Daimler-Benz pro 


S ales of .dieselpowered cara have 
.Jgiven the German car industry #& 
shot,in the arm. 

. Figures issued: by the 
dustry Association show that 
diesel cars began’ last autumn, 
price of petrol rose steeply. 

‘The .trênd’ has now been consolidated 

by the mineral ' oil tax: increase which 
put petrol up'8 pfenniigs a litre. but die 
sel fuel by only 3.5 pfennigs. ° 


German Car In- 
the run on 
when the 


' the change has Justifled. the policy of 


Daimler-Benz. ‘If emphasis on diesel 
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gman car drivers will Îong remem- 
ler April 1, 1981 — the day the 
| oil tax increase came into force, 


iol going up eight pfennigs per 


lp to now, the wicked oil companies 
. * ays been le for the e 

sles of oil price ncreases, spoil= 
Mannesmann Dernag, fio German's delight in his dearest 
your partner with expe jhe af 


rience In all matters ol fs me is the state putting on 
serews — and perhaps making 


engineery ara luxury for many Germans.‏ اا ا 
and plant construCtİon. rye çar driver is being asked to fill‏ 


` Machinery, 


1 
1 BÎ With a broad financial f huge gap in the Bonn government's 
1 base, ب‎ fes, this year the government will 
ا و‎ E wi kim of about DM. 1.76bn. And 
: : : etwork and a future’ ol year it wili rise to a staggering DM 
orlented research and F™ 
development program} However, Bonn is clearly trying to kill 


o birds with one stone. Car drivers are 


for new products. i only expected to help restore the 
Mannesmann Demag li s siling finances to health. They are 
Postfach 100141, D-4100 Du ; being forced to save more petrol. 


Fed. Rep. of Germany 5 the best way to do this is via 


| and Systems 


kK Plans unveile 


: 1 king petrol prices have not stopped 
' leple using their cars to get to 
E4 per cent of all West Germans 


i 

EE -TTe monthly ‘cost comes to an ave 
# of DMIOS, according to a teprê- 
8 poll by the Sampel Institute in 
wnber and January. People who car’ 
0 only slightly less than this, 


(Ile Institute belleves that the small 
lece between the two figures is 
the fact that car-sharing only 
when the distances between 
tand work are considerable .— i.e. 
overall costs are well above gavê 


liy five per cent of those asked said 
1 would not car-share. The main rer 
were: the probable . inconvenience 
iependence on others. 


wnetheless, the Rhineland Country” 
Association (LVR) is planning to 
jli 41 parkitig- places’ ‘for car-sharing 
near motorway entrance Points. 


togrimme, aimed’ at helfirig 
tment, ‘was explained at an 
conference, The LVR hopes 
1 spaces will help reduce: traffic 

ûf parking” spdee; oil eon 
oise atid fume ‘pollution in 
A ii I says it is better’ for. one CaF 
Our or fivê passengers ‘to ,drivé to 
ian four of cars, ca¢h, Wj Oly 
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f The BV Lion invites you 
f toWestGermany and 
| hefeiendiy Frelstaat 


ings and 20 sculptures. The 
storerooms contain a further 40 
tings. 

The nineteenth century art İi 
museurh is mainly German art: (& 
romanticism, Biedermeler, realisn, 
especially the work of the Nezar 

Ludwig's admiration of Haly H4 
flected in the museum, Overbekid 
and Germania is one of the 
which the Neue Pinakothek is PW 


Around 1900, museum direelu! 


West Germany is 

a good place to 
invest and do business 
İn but Bavaria 

is attractive in its own special Way. 
Our borders are open for 

whatever assets OUF international 
business partners have to offer = 
whether money, technology, 
innovation, research or just plain 
good ideas! 

‘We at Bayerische Vereinbank, one 
of Germany's major banks, have 
experience in entering new markets 
and our international. network, linking 
such key financial centres as London, 


to securities business. 
„_ Not forgetting, of 
course, OUFr 
speciality, mortgage banking, where 
our long-term bond issues provide 
added flexibility in investment 
financing. 
If you want to know more about 
the German market and the Bavarian 
business scene in particular why 
not contact the BV Lion? 


buying major works of non-Gemd 
Further important additions lo 
lection were also made at the enê 
Second World War. The works ûf 
cover a_ period of abour 200 yen: 
the. end of thie 18th centur 44 
beginning of the 20th. 

Among the outstanding wks 
show are portralts of ladis DI 
works by Gainsborough ف‎ 
German romanticism as 
Caspar David Friedrich, Dahl ail 
ing. 

There is an impressive dsp 
torical paintings from the ۲ 
teenth. century —_ Kaulbach a 
— and a, series of oll sketch 
‘frescoes of the first Neue, 
which Kaulbach glorified and 
described the life of Munich 


Tho work of German lands 


plus Bdektin, Feuerbach, Stuck 
vûn Marées as well 4š Free j 
Géricault, Delacroix, Couey 
Daubigny, Manét, Monet, vl U 


Bayerische Vereinsbank u : 
Head Office - International Division . 
Kardinal-Faulhaber-Strasse 1 


the: 19th ¢ 


I. Janeiro, Johannesburg, iS: there’to 
Î help you gain that first and all-impor- 
al |. tant foothold. With a tradition: dating :. New 1 | 
“` back.to 1780 we are a.proven VON 10022 
partner: and familiar with: all types Of - Telephone: (212) 758-4664, .: uy 
financial transactions from. retail: and i Telex: 126745 ubönykb iii i 


| VEREINSBANK 


INCORPORATING BAYERISCHE STAATSBANK AG 


- UNION BANK ,OF BAVARIA 
(Bayerische Vereinsbank) - 
New York Branch ۰... 
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The Neue Pinakothek from outside ... 


The rigid architecture of the. foyer 
opens ouf iho a series of large rooms 
with smaller side-room. . 


Visitors walk through high, elegant 
rooms, with the direction changing fre- 
quently and corifusingly, as in a laby- 
rinth. 1 

The rooms are designed approximately 
in the shape of a figure eight, around 
two inner courtyards. The walk takes 
one to the gallery of the hall, from 
where one goes down into the foyer 
again. The system of graduation brings 
excitement Into the sequence of rooms 
— a juxtaposition of rooms which radi- 
ate classical harmony; a conception of 
space which is a kind of homage to Leo 
von Klenze and lighting as in the Alte 
Pinakothèk. E hS 

The glass rooves in the vaulted ceil- 
ings — overarched by a perfectly shaped 
glass-roof construction — cast exceptio- 
nally fine, clear, almost shadowless light. 


Brance’s return to filtered daylight is a 
rejection of - all contemporary museum 
experiments —~ as for example the Ha- 
nover Sprengel Collection, where the 
preference in many areas is for. artificial 
light. So this ‘is no art bunker, The 

EE zî walls are clear and 

bright, hung will 
grey, gtey-green, 
blue and niatt dark 
green silk — a high- 
1y elegant backcloth. 
4 Those looking out 
of the clasşical 

1 coolness of: these 
rooms will {immê- 
diately be strutk by 
the strong arid cêr- 
Î tainiy . . alienating 
8i: contrast in .Branca's 
‘concept: two ramps 
run .between the 
ımuseum rooms and 


„chairs and for in- 
ternal . muşeum 
transport. At. the 


“empty spaces. of 
î martial. şapect ~ a 
brutal contraşt ,-to 
,the aestheticism.. of 
the rest of the mı- 


.loçk . at fhe collee- 
tion. . itşelf, .. which 
must of course be 


only intended as an 
i appetiser. [t. tonsiş 
,:; of abopt S00. pal 


ding costing 
` DMlO4n1 and covetlnğ , about 22800 ° 
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¥ THE ARTS 


8 mink coat luxury - 


mullion winglows, and’ copper :roofs of 1 


. the offica:tracl 1. .| iii siir 
.: After ‘a: first .walk. arouid the : Neue 
Pinakothek it can be said that the bulld- 
ing functions perfectly, right. down to 
the most hidden video seren: & techni 

, tally ` highly modem bull 

qare mee 

But it is also a building which in- 
dulges in absurd formal details and 
soınetimes, incomprehensible alienations. 
And also a museum that — because its 
designer has an insuperable repugnance 
for concrete, steel and, all external tech» 
` nology — is undoubtedly the poshest of 

German museums. 

Here we have a superb example of thie 

Munich sense of . expensive representa 

tion: discreetly, solidly and soberly dis- 


guisinğ the squalor of technical devices, 
and so inviting in its elegance that one 
is almost tempted to’ make wearing 
mink compulsory for visitors; 


Branca hss hidden 25,000 cubic 
ınetres of concrete and 2,500 tonnes of 
steel behind noble sandstone ' and gra- 
nite. He ‘has put down choice parquet 
floors in the offices and the gallery and 
flooded the ground floor with glittering 
white marble — which does very little 
optically for the drawings in the graphic 
section, : 
. Luxury is everywhere, .In the restau- 
rant, where dark red. and. -grpeng, the 
salon colours of the 19th century, domi= 


ı nate in modernised form, and in the li- 


brary, which is completely of mahagony. 

Luxury becomes unpleasant pomp in 
the broad entrance hall of the mjseum 
— a room completely dominated by 
sandstone. 

Compared with the dimensions of the 
giant room, it is a comparatively small 
door which leads to the treasures of the 
collection — and the everything changes. 


ا 


T he Neue Pinakothek Art Gallery in 
Munich took four and 4 half years 
- to build and cast DMlQOm.: . : 

One visitor described it as “pretty”, 
and said it reminded lim of Landshut. 
Then he drove once again around the 
new bullding, impressed by the round- 
arçhed mulllon windows and the stairs 
an the high sandstone walls which make 
the building look rather like a castle, 

And the Neue Pinakothek is an im- 
pressive plece of work, as even non-Ba- 
varlans will agree. This museum of 19th 
contury art is in Theresleristrasse, OPPOS- 
ite the Alte Pinakothek which was built 
by Leo von Klenze between 1826 and 
1836. 

The new building is on the site of 
another famous museum — the first 
Neue Pinakothek, built in 1853, bombed 
in the Second World War and finally 
demolished in 1949, It was built for art 
connoisseur Ludwig 1 of Bavaria, who 
financed it from his own purse, 

In 1966, the Land of Bavarla an- 
nounced that a competition would be 
held for the best design for the Nezie 
Pinakothek. The intention was that the 
new building should house the now ex- 
tended collection of 19th century art, 
the Stats Gallery. of Modêîn Art aîl ther 
State Graphic Collection. 

Modern att, however, remained in the 
Haus der Kunst and this has been and 
indeed remains a bone of contention in 
Munich cultural policy. 

A reorientation in the seventies clearly 
favoured the administrative side: the di- 
rectors of the Bavarian State Collection 
were to move into the 19th century mu- 
seum, along with the central restoration 
workshops for the state museums, the 
Doemer Institute of Restoration and the 


study of warks of art and the Museum. 


Educational Centre, 
Whal was originally meant to be just 


a museum became a combination of: 


,and from İnelder, , I ¢. 


museum and administrative centre, with 
one area as a north facing steel and con- 
crete construction in which the towering 
glass roofs form an imposing constrüuct- 
ed landscape. 

The two-storey administrative tract, 
with , iis semi-columns and mullioned 


windows, strives in the. opposite qirec- . ## 


tion, which hes its embarassing features. 


A broad entrance, gently leading to a 
glass wall accentuated by pillars and ex- 


actly opposite the entrance to the Alfe ° 


Pinakothek, joins lhe two areas. 

This is a major ohange from: the pre» 
vious architectural concept, Munich ar 
chitect Alexander yon Branca, who won 
the first prize in 1966 competition, has 
made this change, And he has done 
more, His discontent with our era and 
ifs functonal architecture, his strong 
dislike of “material funotiohalism*” In 
which “human belngs ate also ma- 


chines” made him change his concept, 


giving İi more human features, : 

În his efforts {o avoid formal, func 
tional non-comımittedness, Yon Branca 
lapsed into other non-committed forms, 


often precious, strangely hitstoricising, 
“postmodern”.forms such as the above : 


mentioned stairceses, .they bay windows, 


Youth without work 
Porcantgge of under 25 joblest 880} 


ergy and the intellectual abilities to take 
courses and pass their school certificate 
later, It is not only secondary moder 
school pupils who leave school without 
qualifications. The 78,300 “failures” in 
1979 included just urıder 60,000 second-= 
ary modern school pupils, as against 
370,000 who passed the school leaving 
certificate. : 

About 4,300 pupils left technlcal 
schools without qualifications, 3,400 left 
grammar schools and 2,400 left compre 
hensive schools empty handed. The 
number of pu leaving special schools 
without a qualification was 8,300. 

But these statistics do not give the 
complete picture. In. 1979, 6,500 pupils 
transferred from technical to secondary 
modern schools, where they took their 
leaving certificates. 1 

Also, 36,400 grammar school pupils 
left with the equivalent of O levels or 
else left grammar schools in their pen- 
ultimate year with the entrance qualifi- 
cation for technical colleges. 

Many of both these categories of pu- 
pils had chequered school careers be- 
hind them, with classes repeated, ten 
sion at home and interruptions. 

As for the many pupils who do not 
make the grade at grammar and technic- 
al schools and pass the school leaving 
certificate after transferring tO secondary 
modern schools — afe they going to 
grow up into confident and successful 

citizens? 


(estimates) 


The hidden tragedies behind many of 
these statistics should force politicians 
and educational planners alike to think 
about the large numbers of children who 
choose a school form which 18 simply 
too difficult for them. The abolition of 
marks does not solve the problem, mere- 
ly disguises it for a while, 

At the latest, employers or further 
education institutes will find out wheth- 
er the pupil has “got what i takes,” 

In the present syste, parents are al- 
{owed to choose thie school form which 
they think most suitable for their pupils. 

Parents are often ambitious and force 
their children into school forms which 
simply overtax them. And of course 
“parents can be Wrong too", as Count 
Waldburg-Zell illuminatingly observed 
to a Bundestag committee last year. 

Brigitte Mohr 


(Frankfurter Allgomeine Zeitung 
für Deutschland, 26 March 1951) 
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despite repeating 


Obsession with marks blamed for 


suicides and drug-taking 


REE 
E 
ES 


school certificate, 
classes once or even twice. 


In 1979, there were 411,500 young” 
sters who passed the‘school leaving cer- 


78,300 who failed, 
“dropped out of the 


tificate, as 
who so to speak 


system” and who are predestined for des- 


at best, unskilled 


pair, apathy and, 


work. This is a shockingly high number 
of failures, though it may be slightly eX 
aggerated because an increasing number 


eventually retrain or 


of these drop-outs 


take courses enabling them to gain thelr 


though 


leaving certificate later. 
It iş also some consolation, 


not a particularly powerful one, that the 
number of failures dropped in the peri- 


report from 86,000 


od covered in the 


(l1 per cent) iı 1975 to 718,300 (8 per 


cent) in 1979. 


One should also take into account 
that among these failures there is ati in- 


proportion of foreign 


creasingly high 


pupils. In fact, German pupils probably 
perform better overall than these figures 


the average number of 


indicate. 
Nonetheless, 


failures for each of these five years Was 
80,000, which adds up to a huge army 
of youngsters without PrOSPeCLS. Experi= 


that very few have the en- 


AMANY 
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A nocturnal 


menace 


ne in four Germans hat di 
sieep because of noise, atu 
a poll. Nolse from outside, mutt rrl he West German education system 
jo, was the main culprit, must take some of the blame for 

Had the survey taken into xhyiyeen 500 and 700 suicides by chil- 
nolse inside the home, the indkaf je every year, according to the presl- 
sleeplessness would probably hih; ofthe German Education Associa- 
far higher. ın Herr Ebert. 

The conclusion might well inl. 1e says that the system, which 1s in 4 
e 5 ااا‎ a elin isgogical and structural cals, must 

rom elli. take some responsibility for the 

sleeper himself or herself, or the ayy ae 0” deaths from “drugs and 

1 at 

a rea 000 and 18,000 suicide‏ ا رط واا ر 

cialist millan Bajog in Af : 

: Ebert is strongly critical of the 

e 0 i io hall 8 ool ignore pupils’ individuality, 

1 ore pill to objects to the obsession with 

sleeping tablets for insomnia. 

1t is not only the different zf d 
ments to get into the best posits Indeed he would like to ses ا‎ 
sleep which can annoy the partnk: donê away with altogether, as is already 
sleeper also produces noise whi ıhe ase in the Scandinavian countries. 
disturb him. This can become s§ The Education Ministers’ Conference 
treme that for instance a sno tis just published report on school 
sleep deeply — and may inde levers from 1975 to 1979 which tells an 
wake himself up — because ûi eren grimmer SOrY. 
noises he makes. At fist sight, the report seers to be a 

Some people have to get up tof record of real achievements: more and 
the toilet at night, others talk lf more pupils are passing the leaving CEI 
gleep. As our perceptory organs - § tificate or the Abitur. 
just the ear — react automaticly f Herr Christians, president of the 
we are asleep, bedroom noise, f Corman Association of Grammar School 
from ourselves or other, disilii Teschers, has argued that this is because 
sleep. wetal standards have dropped. 

We are ell famillar with how However, these statistics can also be 
ing a dripping water tap can Î «ad in anotlıer way. The large numbers 
ele 2 f of of احا‎ nalin} of yuccessiul pupils tend to blind. us to 

caused by someont kind ol 
fik ğosltion In bed. ` Human 4# | the nımber who do not get any 
noise range from 30 to 50 decibek 


are not constant NOİSeS, ORDËR YOUR cOPY NOW 

demonstrably be harmful t# 

egle een o at E DIRECTORY 
as complete adjustment tO n 

even in sleep. Bajog believes ii BF 

able that the sleeping habits o QERMAN TRADE 1980/81 
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Wi HEALTH 


Body’s immunising mechanism lethal 


cond step is decisive. Many lymphocytes 
wrongly react to azetyicholin receivers a5 
if they were antigenes. 

This may be because while the rece 
vers are not hostile they are irı ã strange 
piace, Perhaps it is te too early contact 
with them that triggers off the hostile 
lymphocytic response. 

The third step is the final outbreak of 
the disease, The self-destructive ynpho- 
cytes retum to the rest of the body, 
where they come into contact with aze- 
tyicholin receivers of real muscles, There 
is an auto-immune reaction and the 


. supposed antigenes ate attacked and de- 


stroyed. 


It was still not understood how the 
lymphocytes work: they attack the aze 
tyicholin receivers direct or merely con= 
trol the process. 


One of Wekerles colleagues, Dr 
Reinhard Hohifeld, solved this problem 
in experiments on rats, He cultivated 
lymphocytes, and injected them into 
rats, causing myastenia gravis. However, 
jf the rats’ system hed previously been 
destroyed, nothing happened. This 
means that lymphocytes are not active 
themselves but merely have a controll 
ing function, The scientists hope in the 
course of further experiments to find 
out more about the reticular interaction 
of destroyer cells, controlling cells and 
repressive cells. 


. Wekerle ekplained that treatment -of 


auto-immune diseases would only be 
possible when this interaction was Coni 
pletely understood. The present method 
of treatment is to weaken the entire sys 
tem, either by drugs or by radiation. 


, This steamroller treatment not only 
weakens the body’s defence against real 
antigenes. IE can even make an existing 
auto-immune disease worse if it affects 
repressor cells which are not functioning 
strongly enough. 

(Bremer Nachrichtan, 26 March 1981) 


2 


when it makes a mistalke 


EY E E E 
interaction between activating and 
pressive forces. 
„. ` Myasthenla gravis became more widen 
ly known some years sgo when it killed 
Greek shipowner Aristotle Onassis. 


Wekerle explained that the immediate 
cause of muscle weakness was a break 
down in signal transmission at the cori 
tact polnts between nerves and muscles. 
Here, nerve commands are transmitted 

` to the muscles by a substance called aze- 
tyicholin. 

Special reception structures have been 
ı formed to deal with. these chemical 
messages — so-called azetylchoiin recel- 
vers — and precisely these structures are 
attacked and destroyed. This means that 
the flow of signals between nerves and 
muscles is prevented and finally comple- 
tely blocked, و‎ 

It was easy enough to establish the 
connection between muscle weakness 
and the lymphocyte attack on the aze» 
tylcholin receivers, but this did not ex- 
plain another symptom, the growth or 
proliferation of the thymus gland. 

Here, an accident helped the Freiburg 
scientists. They had been using thymus 
cell cultures from mice for a completely 
different purpose, e 

And after some time they werê SU: 
prised to find that ordinary muscle cells 
were growing on these cultures. 

Wekerle explained that the thymus 
obviously contains predecessor or basic 
cells at a corresponding signal, “though 
it is not clear what these cells are doing 
in the thymus,” .. 

The formation of these cells in the 
thymus can be regarded as the first step 
in the disease, It results in the previous 
ly inexplicable proliferation or abnormal 
gtowth of the thymus tissue, But a se- 


Ie- 


Mio of bacteria and viruses pen- 
etrate our bodies every day. But 
practically all are intercepted and elimi- 
nated by the body's inmunising system 
before they can do any damage. 


.. This immunising system is 4 vital 
defence. But it can become lethal when 


jt turns in error against body structures. 


,. One example of thls is myasthenia. 
' gravis, the symptoms of which are ex 
; {reme muscle exhaustion, If can lead to 
the complete breakdown of the respira- 
tory muscles and death by suffocation. 


Scientists at the Max Planck Institute 

of Immune Biology in Freiburg have 

' now put together a complete pictures of 
how this illness comes about. 


The most important instruments in 
our Immune system are İIymphocytes, 
or white blood corpuscles. There are al- 
most a billion of these all over our 

` bodies. Their task is to recognise ex- 
traneous material such as bacteria and 
viruses and to combat it together with 
other cells in the immunising system. 
Lymphocytes are highly specialised, each 
one combating only one particular anti 
gene or enemy, To give complete pro- 
tection, the immunising system must 
have the appropriate lymphocyte for 
every conceivable antigene, It is esti- 
mated that there are about 4a million 
lymphocytes each of which combats its 
particular blologica! “enemy”. 


Professor Helmut Wekerle of the 
Freiburg Institute explained that despite 
its wide range the immunising system 
should only react against extraneous ma- 
terial, not against body structures. 


Today we know that every immune 
reaction also involves repressor cells, 
which counter the effects of the purely 
aggressive lymphocytes. 


They ensure that the Immunising re 
gclion does not go too far. Every im- 
munising reaction is a finely-balanced 


health education at school should be a 
timetable subject. Madufacturers could 
also make an iriportant contribution by 
making proper teeth care more fun ratli’ 
than spending milllons on advertis- 


8. 

| One leading cosmetics firm has de 

veloped a toothpaste doser’ which oper- 

ates on the pressure and vacuum prin 

ciples and enable even children to 

spread toothpaste simply and cleanly. - 
Clînical tests by independent doctors 


have shown that this toothpaste success ! 


fully combats plaque and tartar. 


.. Dr Brhad :Keller, dentist ‘and former. 


Olympic ice-skating gold medallist, ex- 
plained that one mil 0 
plaque contains millions and millions of 
bacteria. When these bactetla have been 
in the mouth long enough, they attack 
tooth enamel aiid :caries begins. Then 
repair treatment is necessary, as enamel 

is not capable of regeneration, : 
Kelier said that regular dental hygiene! 
from childhood on could prevent’ caries; 
and periodontosis, Dentists should en 
۸ speclally trained assistants to .ex- 
to patients the importance of rer 

care and dëêntal checks. . 
` Karlheinz Welkens: '. 


(Rheinische Post, 31 Merch 1981) 


ام“ 
pla‏ , 
gular teet‏ ` 


Careless mouth care today, 
a big bill tomorrow 


._ There are many calises for this neglect. 
There are gaps in education. Bergler said 
that some patents püt mote ‘stress on 
closing the toothpaste tube correctly 
than teaching their children how to 
brush thelr teeth properly. 

The keen ' response to the North 
Rhine-Weslphalian dentists’ information 
campaign in kindergartens and schools 
underlined the ground that had to be 
made up-hare. I 
.. Bergler criticised the .fact that com- 
munication between dentists and pat- 

' jents was poor, but this view has yet to 
be substantiated empirically. 

„However it is clear that the system 
used for example in Switzerland, where 
one dental assistant is soleiy responsible 


.„ for oral. hygiene, has proved highly suc 


cessful, .Bergler suggested tlist general: 


, Practitioners should. also put more ems 


phasis on evenile dental care, 
that rew learning strategies 
would have 0ا‎ be developed and that 


believable” atlltude towards dental ° 


:-..He sai 


i 


۷ st Germans have anı “almost un 
hygiene, according to Professor Reinhold 
Bergler, of Bonn University. He says 
thal only a very small proportion of 


. adulls clean their teeth three times a 


day. . 
Bergter told an information forum ih 
Dusseldorf that costs of dental treatment 


and dentures amounted to betw 
DM§8bnand DM10bn a year. 0 


As Germans say less about their dental 
hygiene than for example about their sex - 


Jives precise figures are difficult to collect. 
However, comparative studies have 
shown. that only about three to six per 
cent of Germans clean their teeth tlıree 


times a day. Many people walk around 
all day as “dental pests.” 2 


15 


0 


In an all-Germ 
@hotot dps) 


Hussing described his omission a8 “a 
premature April fool's day joke,” 


From now on the Inter-Cup will be 
held every two years instead of annually. 


It wlil be difficult to find & good date 
for this competltion. The price of trying 
to establish the Inter-Cup 28 & major in- 
ternational competitioh this year Was 
high. 

Wemhöner tried to look on the bright 
side, saying that the competition showed 
what could be improved. He pointedly 
observed that “it would be ter= 
rible if only one person leamt anything 
from it" An İnternational German 
Championship a8 û learning proce88. 

Well, at least it was something. 

Hans-Joachim Leyenberg 
(Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung 


left hook on tha chin of Gaorg Vlechos 
iightwelght final at the Inter-Cup tournament In Münster, Weller won. 
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Rena Weller (teft) lands 2‏ 


Jassmann must be right af the top of 

the list, His unanimous polnts win over 

Ajunbo Araka, of the Cameroons, WAS 
ressive. 

9 t the bottom must come Kurt Seiler, 

whose private problems seem to be af- 

fecting his boxing. 

Looking ahead, of those Germans who 
were unable to fight in Mûnster, Mûùller 
and Hussing have their days in interna 
tional rings numbered. 

Miûlier says he is going to retire after 
the European championships because he 
has lost his appetito for tlie game. 

Trainer Wemhöner has not even tried 
to make him change lis mind: “He was 
too good to retire defeated.” 

However, Wemhöner has had serious 
words with Hussing and Nas pulled him 
out of the squad for Tampere because of 


Boxing tournament falls 
below expectations. 


a foot operation, and doctors vetoed 
appearances by’ European ‘champions 
Mûller and Hussing. - . 

However, it .was . Ho all pessimisni. 
Karl-Heinz Wehr, of .Eaşt Germany, „who 
is vice-president of the European Amar 
teur Boxing Assoclation, was' very polite 
about the tournament. 7 

He said that the finals “made up for a 
lot of things.” They were comparable it 
quality with the Chemiepokal {ourna- 
ment in Halle, a top-class East German 
event, he said. 

The tournament Was dominated by 
the Bulgarians (six gold medals) and 
West Germans, (five). 

The remaining medal won bY ‘the 
rest of the world” went to an 18-year 
old Italian in the super heavyweight 
division. 

Chianese Biaggio, from Naples, 
knocked out experienced Bulgarian Petar 
Stoimenov, and was visibly overwhelmed 
at the victory and the enthusiastic aP- 
plause that it brought. 

The five West German gold medal- 
lists were Suckrow (Berlin), Weller (Le- 
verkusen), Jassmann (Korbach), Künstler 
(Worms) and Heistermann (Berlin). 

Harald Künstler and Karl Heinz Heis- 
termann wero delighted with their VİIC“ 
tories. The latter now has a chance of 
being nominated for the European 
championships in Tarmpere in May. 

According to national trainer Wem- 
lnëner,, the alm of the whole Münster 
exercise was “to find an objective basis for 
finding where we stand”. 


Following the tournament, Manfred bad form. fûr Deutschland, 30 March 1981) 
Poor countries, rich players? 


Soccer clubs battle to 
balance the books 


West German professional footballers 
do not live too badly either. However, 
the drop in turnstile income has led tO 
economy measures. 

There is an unmistakable trend for 
clubs to keep down wage levels and to 
tie players’ bonuses to attendances. 

It would be wrong o blame players 
selfishness entirely for this development. 
Club management and organisation is 
often even more to blame. 

Honorary officials often behave as lf 
clubs wers just items in a huge same of 
monopoly. I is not until the club bank 
says “stop” that some boards of directors 
start doing thelr sums. aE! 

This was the case with. Eintracht MU- 
` glch, When debts rose. to DM44 mil- 
lion, chairman Erich Riedl sounded the 
alarm, İs his hobby about to ruin his te 
putatlion? After all, he is a Bundestag MP 
andeven the CSU budget expert. 

Even the football scene Has its drop». 
outs, Karl-Heinz Thelen, former Ger- 
man international and graduate econo¬ 
mist, gave up his post as ciub manage 
with FÇ Cologne and turned down. 4 job 
offer from Schalke 04. 

He believes the Burıdesliga could die 

unless there is a radical change in the 
gystem. EN 1 

Perhaps running Bundésliga club will 
become a Hobby for millionaires. Prince 
Rainier of Monaco spends DM2 million 
a year to keep Monaco’ in the French 
first division. : 0 

But this is hardiy the solution, evêt 
though some Bundesîiga chairmen may 
feel they come into the category of big 
money earning emell-state monarchs. . 

o. , Matfred Lehner 

Çuanaoversehe Allgemeine, 30 Merch 1951). 


have total assets of DM20 mililon. Some 
exports even add players’ value here anı 
reckon that the combined assets of these 
clubs amount to DM70 million. 
Including players İl the balance 
sheets 1s a dubious method, however. 
There is no ا س‎ 
he Bundesli ving beyon 
ine The ا‎ is going through a orl= 
sis. Is this because entrance prices are 
too high and the standard: of comfort in 
the stadia: too low? Has the ordinary fan 
simply had too much football? 1s com-= 
petition from television bad for the 


:Fellx Magath, 
:-. And there 


itaken tte ollr the selling and buyin of 


ll e eg 
players at astronomice Dio Marado 


` Rosi for DM6.S million: Both players 
` will baye, revelyed: İi I .thelr 
.HéDS:. 7 2 


have healthy balances :. 
 wilth Fils. club anid ii 


` . match Uwe Seeler 


debt. look . lest awesomé 
, for. iuistance, that : 
and Hamburg: SV. alone: 


he West Germati Bundesliga i$ up 
TR its ears-in debt. And most club 
chairmen dream not s0 much of Wit 
ning the championship 45 of balancing 


thelr books, though a İeague title would 


help. 
‘The total debt of the German first 


. division is DM34 million. ` 


. In England, the corresponding figure 
is DMSO million. 


But the European debt champions atê 


undoubtedly the Itallans, who owe 
DM100 million. 

, How 2 س‎ 

Very few clubs 0 

. sheets. Indeed profit and loss calculation 


comê about? 


` of the second division’ are to be merged. 
. into one supsa-reglonsl second division. 
Many rangers: are now turning’ to 
advertising rather f 
` cess ag the source oi 
` Mulch has founded.2 5 


. financed ig 
‘mountain of 


Edgar Allan Poe who seek to .' 
Mcturnal solitude by restless ac ’- 
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Night workers in large cormpaniy 
nerally get better and more 
medical attention then their 
in smaller companies. 

However, trust İn com! 
not overwhelming and a 
feel that they collaborate with 
ment, 

According to the National Assi) 
od Heaith Insurance Schemes no ۾‎ 
rate statistics kept on shift ج‎ nier Cup e a 
workers. Scientists have however gj 3 0 annual 
vered that there is a high incites’, i 4 f thi 
sicknesses leading to early i lk one of the ups as 
among such workers. However, n : E e hih we 
connection has been established. nif ت‎ n Amateur 
US, night shifts are known as “pi 0 ۳ 
n 2 » Association (DABV) cannot a 

Better pay for night work İs n4 paler slong the same ine: 


ition officials billed the tour 
thomy problem. On the one handthly gs the international German 


work is tougher and this must be eı b chsmplonships and the winners” 


nised financially. 1 . “ ional 
In the past it was belleved woud ae hie". ووو‎ 

that higher night work rates woul pf Is of entrants looked promising, 

vent workers objecting to the inin ê boxers from 14 countries. 

tion of too much night work. Ot only Bulgaria, 


8 1 Nigeria, Italy, I8- 
other hand, higher pay for nigil uf Turkey, Umê and the 


tempts many workers to play fusil . 

loose with their own health, esp ا‎ ial 

0 night work is combined with r, the Nigerians their army boxers. 
5 0 

1; Ww. a hop dolor emi Gerd Hut. 
has to do night work or to be oc j box for German clubs 
1 a ٣ N İme entered by their regional as80- 
ning for operations. When he fj dition, many of the top German 
home and on call, he has to stay ıs were unable to appear. Kopzog is 
range of the telephone, which couldifued Stefan Gertel is recovering from 
at any time, calling him back io 
hospital. 

His wife calls him a “breakfast û! 
as his family only sees him at lhe 
fast table. 

About 56,000 doctors, housemen f: 
medical assistants regularly do 
work in West German hospitals. 4 
by the Marburger Bund (A Gem 
dical Association) last year shore 
despite all the inadequacies of ê 
sent system most doctors ٣ 1 2 
regular shift work as this disturts Fu cislist progress” and “capitalist 
contact with patients. inok. 

Of course there are ares, Bê ht Germany, women are also al- 
hospitals and purts of the public swizlpl to do night work. This can help 
where night shifts cannot De gs between shift workers but rai- 
What is needed here is organist? dhildren becomes more difficult, if 
form and the creation of more pF are not enough ` grandmothers or 
nent posts, which means 4 reduclnd fis lo look. the elnildren. 
pressure on the individual, A sAtrie of trying to dissuade bosses 
which expects services around the Ê introducing . night shifts by 
also has the duty to take carê of hfpuing high extra payments does 
who provide these services: . „tet to have been “very successful 

Although no precise figures 4 # the unions are likely to make 
able, experts predict that night wok 1 and specifle demands about 
become more common, cspecally f uk in future, 8 
areas such as electronic data unions and the eiployers ate 
in banks, insurance and © Bi to negotiate, Shift wotk cannot 
companies. 8 as a marginal problem in 

As computer workplaces 3 huety, as it affects . almost: one in 
sive, companies prefer to "ê ff, 
workers doing night work then 
another computer. Here, night 
justified purely In terms O 
necessity, not in terms of social OF 
duction-related need. ا‎ 

However, this should no be 
stressed. The possibilities, of ga 
the storage area thanks, to 1! 
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sympathy and help from society. 
intense use of machinery and 
pment often means greater exploita- 


iain and again. 

are no universal solutions that 
hire all problems at a stroke, Only 
ws and energy can gradually elimi- 
ses. Night workers regret that 


i ious blems are discussed at the same 
tion of the previous  diys B® cuss 

considerable and in the final hose of day workers. 

. they benefit the whole compan}: work has to be, but in the hec- 


In a difficult enıployment S 
night work is of, course better. 
work at ali. Those who use € 
puter. programmes’ tO elimijinatê 
work can just as easily “rational! 
time jobs out: of existence: So ofl 
problem of night work js PAYS? 
for fear of further unemployment gi 

Eyery discussion of the: prob! 
night and shift work shows ا‎ 
workers suffer from their Work 
Continued on page 15:: " 


¥ not resemble the masses de- 
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The long, lonely vigil 
of the shift worker 


and mentally robust, sensitive and 

above-average organisers. 

It is no accident that firms prefers 
night and shift workers to be married. A 
nightworker depends to a high degree 
onı the «support of his family. And many 
marriages break down under the pres- 
sure, 

Many unmarried night workers find it 
diffieult enough to meet a prospective 
wife. And even those who work outside 
night hours in the strict sense (from, say 
10p.m. to 6a.m) have little chance of 
spending their leisure time socially with 
others — if for example they work in 
the catering trade from 4 p.m. to 12 
midnight. 

And night workers would also like 
some social life. between working and 
falling into bed. It is typical of the re- 
duced social life of night and late shift 
workers that their contacts are almost 
exclusively with colleagues. 

Cultural life and training courses ge- 
nerally take place in the evening and so 
workers in companies with shift systems 
often suffer more from isolation and the 
retreat into family life than “genuine” 
night workers. 

Shift workers often do not get home 
until well after midnight. They have to 
drive home dog-tired and accident 
prone, because local public transport 
services cater only for the day-worker. 

1f the piace of work is hot and noisy 
or if the work is monotonous or i= 
volves dungerous chemicals — as is 
often the case in companies where staff 
work round the clock — then the addi- 
fionaî health risk posed by chronic lack 
of sleep is totally unacceptable. 

Furthermore, the maximum exposure 
level to dangerous substances İs general- 
ly worked out for day workers alone. At 
night, the body functions more slowly, 
and the ability to reduce these poiso- 
nous substances is probably reduced, 

The stresses and dangers to which po- 
licemen are exposed generally manifest 
themselves psychologically. Half of then 
work shifts involving night work. 

Staff shortages ih cities. medan that 
every policeman frequently has. to do 
night and weekend work. 

North Rhine-Westphalian Ministry of 
the Interlor, for example, paid DM1.5m 
to install double glazing in police flats, 
Traffic noise is the second main danger 
to sleep during the day after children 
shouting. Relaxed and. friendly . police- 
men something devoutly to be wished, 

As well as the usuel complaints of 
night and shift-workers, policemen are 
particularly prone to back and spine 
problems. This is a problem which also 
affects taxi drivers and lorry drivers. 


Only the very fit are accepted ih the 
police force, but the strains caused to a 
large extent by irregular working hours 
take a heavy toll on the health. 

Industry often points proudly to the 
low sickness levels among shift and 
night workers — buf this prlde is not 
justified. The selection criteria are tough, 
and only very fit workers are accepted 
for. shift work, Those who cannot stand 
the pace are transferred to less demand- 
ing work, often with a wage reduction. 
„The dilemma here seems insoluble — 
if ex-shift workers were paid the higher 
shift work rates this would annoy day- 
shift colleagues, who would effectively” 


be doing the-same-work for legs pay... ‘. 


meals be provided, which could easily be 

done through automatic dispensers. 

The three and five hour breaks that 
engine drivers spend in hostels en route 
dor't make for a decent sleep, and Willy 
K, never managed to train himself to 
make do with such catnaps. : 
` Still, he was fortunate to lave had 
considerate neighbours who tried to be 
as quiet as possible when they saw that 
his bedroom curtains were drawn. 

- ‘While the indüstrial hight worker can 
fight sleepiness as part of 4 group, the 
engine driver has to cope with it on his 
own. Only: at speeds of more than 
140 kph does he get a co-driver. 

Willy K. is missing on most family 
photographs of christening, birthdays, 
ete, and parent-teacher association meet- 
ings were usually attended by his wife 
only. 

He says wryly: “You wouldn’t imagine 
how many theatre tickets I didn’t have 
to buy. As I see it, it's nonsense to say 
that you eventually get used to turning 
day into night.” 

This is no news to doctors. They haye 
long known that night workers must 
work when human energy is at its 
lowest, i.e. between 2a.m. and 4 a.m, 

And when they go to bed in the 
morning the body does not crave sleep 
and the natural time indicators such as 
bright light and life all around carry the 
message of energy and activity. 

Shifts with much night work in short 
succession make the sleep deficit cumu- 
lative and so lead to many physical dis- 
orders. 

The density of rail traffic during the 
day has relegated freight transport and 
shunting to the night. 

So far, financial incentives have swee- 
tened the pill. 

Now, however, the younger generation 
has less inclination to use what would 
otherwise be free time to earn “filthy 
lucre”, 

This applies not only to the Bundes- 
bahr, where on most nights there are 
many absentees. 

Just to keep business going, more and 
more overtime hours need to be worked 
to make up for the lack of shift work. 

The fire brigade works around the 
clock, Divisional fire officer Herr M, 
keeps going through long hours of un- 
broken on-call duty by drinking coffee. 
And he enjoys every cup. 

Many night workers manage to las! 
through „ihe dead hours ii o : 
high intake of toffee, nicotine and other 
stimulants, 


Alcohol and sleeping pills are often 
taken after work to get to sleep. 

. When they are on call firemen are al- 
lowed to sleep, but usually the noise is 
too great, Even in his own bed at home, 
Herr M. immediately sits up in bed 
when his subconscious’ registers light or 
noises, And his friends are almost all 
firemen themselves, who understand 
that he is not always available socially, 

The wives of night: workers also have 
problems. They often have to work from 
morning to night to attend to the needs 
of their children and their husbands, : 
Often they have to cook or heat up 
اا‎ 0 a day. Then they: 
ave to chauffeur husband 
around and teach their Chi e 
derstand that thelr father's sleep. is sacr- ` 


ed. Such womer have to be physically’ 


1۳ 1801, Goethe wrote in his diam: 
“The jarring sound of the horn woke 
me out of the deepest of sleep. It Was 4S 

if it had encroached right into my bed- 

sheets,” 2 

But as a cabinet minister he had no 
problems silencing the nightwatchman. 
A word with the police was enough. 

Today's night work is less noisy. In 
fact, it is shrouded In so much silence 
that we do not even know the exact 
number of those who swop their beds 
for a place of work night after night. 

Night work in Holland iş surveyed 
every three years. In West Germany the 
figures are treated with considerable dis- 
cretion. 

Researchers have long deplored the 
fact that our statistical yearbook provides 
no information on shift and right work. 

The last available data relate to 1975 
and wero not ‘published until fast year, 
According to this Information, which 
was released by the Federal Statistical 
Office in Wiesbaden, there are some 22 
million working people in this country 
of whom 3.5 million, one-sixth, work 
pure night shifts or alternating shifts 
with some night work. 

And then there are the self-employed 
with night-intensiyve occupations. 

Assuming a total working population 
now of 26 million, 5.7 million (close to 
one-fourth} frequently work at a time 
when the rest of the population slips 
between the sheets, 

This figure does not include occasio- 
nal night workers like researchers, who 
traditionally like to work in the quiet 
hours of lhe night. 

This work by artificial light was by no 
means common in a day and age when 
candles provided little light [or much 
money. lt was not until the advent of 
electric lighling that the night was lurn- 
ed into day. .7 : 

Though night work is not reserved for 
any particulr age group, most night 


famnortfirlpett 


E are men aged between 25 and 
And most of them have small chil 

dren whose daily rhythm is irreconcili- 

able with the hours of a night worker, 

A survey shows that most of these 
workers lament the fact that they have 
so little time to devote to their children. 

Notwithstanding the different shift af- 
rangements in such occupations as 
engine driver, printer, fireman, computer 
operator, blast fumace worker, nurse, PO- 
liceman, etc, all such night work means 
social and health problems. 

But the time when shift workers bore 
their ross in silence seems to be 
coming to an end. 

Humanising Work 'doks not mean prfo- 
viding statistical «teclaratiors of intent 
#nd medical research, But stich research 
results are painfully slow in having any 
practical effect. 

Personnel officers, for instance, deny 
that night werk is harmful, although 
this has been proved by industrial medi- 
cine specialists, 

Discussions with niglt workers show 
Hıat many of the problems, taken indi- 
vidually, can be solved. 

Recenlly retired engine driver Willy 
K. still has a hard tinıe getlinıg used to a 
regular day. 1 

He spent decades living on sand- 
wiches mide by his wife because cafet- 
eris are clozed at night. : 
„I was little censolallon to him that 
this is ù common problenı for niglıt 

workers, notwithstanding the fact that 
doclors have for yéars urged that hot’ 


